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THE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OF  USDA 


Statement  of  E,  L,  Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agricnlture,  before  the  Federal  Cotincil  on  Science 
and  Technology,  April  28,  19^9. 


}ty  discussion  will  be  in  five  parts:     (1)  how  research  has  helped  this 
coiintry  to  advance  to  a  position  of  world  leadership  in  Agriculture; 
(2)  the  demands  on  agricultural  research  in  the  next  $0  years;  (3)  the 
organization  for  research  coordination  and  program  development  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  (U)  the  relation  of  the  research  in  USDA  to 
the  programs  of  other  Federal  agencies;  and  {$)  current  problems  in  the 
management  of  research,    I  shall  refer  to  a  number  of  charts.  These 
are  attached  to  this  statement, 

1. 

The  history  of  farming  in  this  country  may  be  divided  broadly  into  three 
periods.    The  first  —  from  Colonial  times  through  World  War  I  —  was  a 
period  of  physical  growth  by  the  development  of  new  lands.    In  general, 
total  farm  output  during  this  first  300  years  increased  only  as  addi- 
tional cropland  was  put  under  the  plow.    Acre  for  acre,  crop  yields  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

Fortunately,  ther«  were  farsighted  individuals  during  this  early  period 
who  knew  that  good  farmland  would  one  day  all  be  farmed,  and  that  if  we 
were  to  build  a  great  Nation  something  had  to  be  done  to  increase  farm- 
ing efficiency.  The  efforts  of  these  individuals  brought  about  the  es- 
tablisnment ,  100  years  ago,  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  U,  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Research  was  encouraged,  and  new  farm  practices  began  to  emerge.  But 
even  ^  years  later  crop  yields  on  the  average  remained  the  same,  Hary 
changes  in  land  use  occurred  that  should  have  improved  yields.  Vast 
areas  of  highly  fertile  virgin  land  were  plowed  up,  and  worn-out  areas 
were  discarded.    Millions  of  acres  of  potentially  productive  wet  land 
were  drained.    Fertilizer  and  lime  use  increased  to  substantial  quanti- 
ties.   New,  higher  yielding  crop  varieties  were  introduced  and  controls 
were  developed  for  a  number  of  insect  pests  and  crop  diseases.  Yet 
with  all  these  improvements  yield  levels  stayed  about  the  same. 

There  was  only  one  possible  conclusion.    All  the  improvements  in  farm- 
ing that  had  been  made  had  barely  succeeded  in  offsetting  the  decline 
in  soil  productivity  that  was  taking  place. 

Public  conceni  over  this  situation  was  mounting  by  1908,  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  convened  the  first  Governor's  Conference  to  consider 
resource  problems.    Out  of  this  conference  emerged  the  conservation 
idea. 


The  second  period  in  our  farming  histoiy  —  covering  roughly  the  years 
between  the  two  World  Wars       is  notable  for  two  developments.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  application  of  mechanical  power  in  farming, 
irtiich  gradually  released  millions  of  acres  from  the  production  of  feed 
for  horses  and  mules.    These  acres  became  available  for  food  production. 
The  second  ia^ortant  development  was  the  action  taken,  on  a  broad  front, 
by  the  Federal  government,  by  the  States,  by  industry,  and  by  farmers 
to  improve  our  agriculture.    Research  was  given  increased  recognition. 


The  third  period  in  our  farming  histoiy  is  the  one  we  are  in  now.  To- 
day we  can  see  the  fruits  of  the  efforts  started  in  the  earlier  periods. 


In  1939 >  when  World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe,  American  farmers  pro- 
duced a  2 J  billion-bushel  crop  of  corn  on  88  million  acres.    Last  year, 
they  produced  a  record  hi  percent  more  on  1$  million  less  acres.  The 
stoiy  repeats  itself  with  virtually  all  major  crops.    The  7l|0  million 
bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  1939  took  $2^  million  acres.    Last  year, 
on  about  the  same  acreage,  the  crop  was  1  billion,  k60  million  bushels  — 
virtually  double  that  in  1939.    Production  of  oilseed  crops  has  almost 
tripled  since  1939, 

It  is  the  same  with  livestock.    In  1958  we  had  nearly  3i  million  fewer 
dairy  cows  than  in  1939 >  but  each  cow  produced  7/8ths  of  a  ton  more 
milk  during  the  year.    For  every  two  eggs  a  hen  laid  in  1939>  her  de- 
scendant is  laying  about  3  eggs  today.    Total  egg  and  poultry  production 
is  up  108  percent.    We  have  97  million  cattle  and  horses  on  the  same 
pastures  and  range  lands  that  in  1939  supported  only  81  million  head. 
We  had  a  pig  crop  of  95  million  in  1958  on  the  same  fairm  plant  that 
produced  87  million  in  1939. 

All  told,  we  produced  5U  percent  more  farm  commodities  last  year  on 
fewer  acres  than  we  had  in  1939. 

But  these  facts  and  figures  alone  don't  tell  the  whole  stoiy.  Figures 
on  manpower  required  to  do  the  job  also  are  significant.  In  World  War 
I,  we  produced  our  farm  commodities  with  134  million  workers^  in  World 
War  II,  with  lOj  million  workers;  today  there  are  only  7 J  million  farm 
workers. 

If  the  agricultural  output  we  achieved  in  1957  —  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  have  complete  figures  —  had  been  produced  by  the  methods 
available  to  farmers  in  1939,  it  would  have  cost  the  Nation  about  74 
billion  dollars  more  in  land,  labor,  capital,  and  other  resources 
than  the  actual  cost  in  1957.    These  74  billion  dollars  were  therefore 
available  for  other  improvements  in  our  levels  of  living. 
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The  story  is  not  all  bright,  however.    From  the  economic  standpoint, 
as  70U  well  know,  farmers  have  not  shared  eqiiallj  with  the  rest  of  us 
in  the  progress  our  country  has  mside  during  the  past  two  decades.  They 
benefited  greatly  from  the  adoption  of  technological  in5)rovements  when 
the  markets  were  expanding  during  World  War  II  and  the  rehabilitation 
years.    Their  purchasing  power  rose  rapidly,  and  they  began  to  pay 
debts,  to  buy  land,  livestock,  and  equipment,  azKi  to  make  mai]y  farm 
and  home  in^)rovements,    But  as  the  general  level  of  prices  rose,  it 
brou^t  rising  costs  for  farm  labor,  machinery,  and  production  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,    T!hen,  when  the  special  needs  of  war  and  rehabili- 
tation had  been  met,  prices  received  by  farmers  began  falling,  and  sur- 
pluses began  piling  upo    Thus,  in  recent  years,  farmers  have  been 
caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze,    And  the  burden  of  farm  surpluses  has 
been  felt  by  the  entire  economy.    The  effects  of  high  farm  costs  and 
narrow  farm  margins  have  been  offset  in  some  measure  by  changes  in  fann 
owner's  equities  which  have  increased  from  k3  billion  dollars  in  19hP 
to  167  billion  dollars  in  1958. 


Today  our  most  urgent  problem  is  to  find  new  ways  of  expanding  markets 
for  the  abundance  now  produced  on  our  farms. 

Research  needs  to  develop  new  industrial  uses  for  agricultural  c<»q- 
moditiee.    At  the  same  time,  it  needs  to  give  farmers  new  techniques 
for  producing  commodities  of  uniform  quality  in  high  volume  —  for  pro- 
ducing them  in  ways  that  are  profitable  to  fanners  and  at  costs  that 
permit  competition  with  other  industrial  raw  materials. 

It  is  iaiportant  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  our  public  agricultural  re- 
search involves  both  Federal  and  State  action,  it  is  essentially  a 
single  program  directed  to  a  single  purpose  —  the  most  efficient  pro- 
duction, processing,  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  this  country.    The  States  do  a  part  of  the  research 
themselves.      The  Department  does  a  part  by  itself.    More  than  half  of 
the  total  is  a  cooperative  enterprise.    The  excellent  cooperative  re- 
lations between  the  States  and  the  Department  have  made  it  possible  to 
mesh  the  parts  of  the  program  together  into  a  whole  that  serves  the 
nation  effectively. 

Private  sources  either  engaged  in  the  processing  and  marketing  of  farm 
and  forest  products  or  in  serving  the  farm  market  complement  public  re- 
search efforts.    We  estimate  that  private  funds  going  into  agricultural 
research  are  approximately  equal  to  public  funds.    The  private  research 
is  predominantly  in  the  processing  and  marketing  fields,  but  substantial 
funds  are  spent  on  agricultural  machinery  and  agricultural  chemicals. 


r 
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In  agriculture  we  have  a  unique  system  for  bringing  the  results  of  re- 
search to  users.  The  State  Extension  Services  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  have  played  a  most  significant  role  in  the  agricultural  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place, 

2. 

And  now  let  us  look  to  the  future. 

We* re  all  aware  of  the  present  rapid  increase  in  our  population  and  the 
predictions  that  this  trend  will  continue.  The  Census  Bureau  estimates 
that  hy  the  year  2010  we  may  have  370  million  people  —  more  than  twice 
the  population  we  have  today. 

This  means  that  Just  to  maintain  our  present  diet  levels «  we  will  re- 
quire twice  as  much  food  and  other  farm  products  as  we  ire  consuming 
today.    New  knowledge  of  nutritional  requirements,  especially  for  older 
and  younger  age  groups «  is  emphasizing  the  need  for  more  protective 
foods  —  those  high  in  protein>  vitamins >  and  minerals.    Heat,  milk 
and  ^gs,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  provide  these  nutrients,  but  they're 
also  the  foods  with  hi^  production  and  processing  costs.    To  make  cur 
people  $0  years  from  now  as  well  fed  as  they  should  be,  farmers  will 
have  to  at  least  double  their  present  crop  output  and  more  than  double 
present  production  of  livestock  products.    The  demand  for  timber  products 
can  be  expected  to  increase  by  80  percent  in  kO  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  fannland  available  is  not  likely  to  be 
increased  much  beyond  the  acreage  farmers  are  using  today.    Some  new 
land  can  be  brought  into  pi*oduction  by  various  methods.    But,  as  our 
population  increases,  considerable  present  faun  land  will  go  into  urban 
and  other  non-faim  uses.    Trends  also  indicate  that  our  farms  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size  and  decrease  in  numbers,  and  that  additional 
farm  workers  will  seek  part-  or  full-time  employment  in  towns  and  cities. 

In  summary,  then,  we  can  expect  that  tomorrow's  fanners  —  with  only  a 
little  more  land  and  considerably  less  manpower  —  will  have  to  produce 
for  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  whose  needs  and  desires  will  influ- 
ence, more  and  more,  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  products  produced. 
Despite  our  present  abundance,  these  demands  will  not  be  met  unless 
ways  are  found  to  further  increase  efficiency  throughout  agriculture* 

The  size  of  the  job  in  the  next  50  years  is  compared  with  recent  ac- 
complishments in  Chart  A,    19^6  yields  per  acre  are  used  to  make  com- 
parisons.   The  year  1956  was  chosen  since  it  is  midway  between  1935- 
39  and  1975.    In  1935-39*  we  actually  used  526  million  acres  of  crop- 
land equivalent  to  produce  our  fann  output  as  is  shown  in  the  bar  on 
the  lefto    With  1956  yields  per  acre  only  38U  million  acres  of  cropland 
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equivalent  would  have  been  required  in  1935-39  as  is  shown  in  the  bar 
on  the  right.    Between  1935-39  and  1956,  we  made  enough  improvements  in 
farm  practices  to  be  equivalent  to  the  production  from  lh2  million  acres. 
The  two  bars  for  1956  are  the  same.    That  is,  we  used  506  million  acres 
in  1956  and  the  same  acres  at  1956  yields  were  required  to  produce  the 
1956  output.    The  bar  on  the  left  for  1975  shows  the  same  acreage  as  in 
1956.    The  bar  on  the  ri^t  shows  the  acreage  required  in  1975  assuming 
1956  yields  per  acre.    It  is  expected  that  we  may  increase  our  cropland 
by-  25  million  acres  between  1956  and  1975.    Putting  idiat  is  now  known 
in  research  into  practice,  that  is  converting  basic  information  into 
applied  results,  will  increase  production  in  1975  enough  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  160  million  acres  at  1956  yields  per  acre.    The  remaining  23 
million  acres  required  can  be  achieved  hj  new  finc'ings  in  research  in 
the  next  5  years.    It  takes  from  10  to  l5  years  to  translate  basic  in- 
formation into  farm  practices.    The  total  iii5)rovement  in  farm  practices 
between  1956  and  1975  that  is  required  to  meet  national  requirements  is 
equivalent  to  the  production  from  183  million  acres  at  1956  yields  per 
acre.    This  means  that  the  improvements  in  farm  practices  between  1956 
and  1975  must  be  1.3  times  as  great  as  those  made  for  the  period  of 
equal  length  between  1935-39  and  1956.    Now  let  us  look  to  2010.  The 
bar  on  the  left  again  shows  the  acres  that  were  available  in  1956, 
plus  the  new  acres  and  technology  added  between  1956  and  1975.  The 
bar  on  the  ri^t  shows  the  acreage  that  would  be  required  in  2010  at 
1956  yields  per  acre.    To  meet  requirements  in  2010,  we  must  in5)rove 
agriculture  enough  between  1975  and  2010  to  be  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction from  I4I7  million  acres  at  1956  yields  per  acre.    This  is  1.6 
times  the  annual  rate  of  progress  that  we  made  between  1935-39  and 
1956. 

Farmers  will  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  conserving  soils  and  using 
available  water  supplies.    They  will  need  higher  yielding  strains  of 
crops  and  livestock  with  specific  qualities  to  meet  special  market  de- 
mands —  lean,  tender  beef,  for  example  ...  milk  with  more  solids 
and  less  fat  .  .  .  eggs  that  retain  their  initial  high  quality  ... 
fruits  and  vegetables  more  suitable  for  freezing  and  canning  .  .  .  field 
crops  with  qualities  especially  useful  to  industry.    Farmers  will  need 
more  economical  and  effective  methods  of  controlling  diseases,  insects, 
weeds,  and  weather  .  .  .  better  fertilizer  practices,  machines,  and 
other  production  tools.    And  they  will  need  to  fit  these  improvements 
together  into  economical  farm  operations  that  are  flexible  enough  to 
allow  adjustments  in  response  to  changes  in  market  demands. 

Furthermore,  agricultural  efficiency  no  longer  stops  at  the  faim  gate. 
It  extends  into  the  market  place,  the  processing  plant,  the  retail  store, 
and  the  home  •—  wberever  farm  products  are  ultimately  used.    It  means 
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maintaining  the  quality  of  products  after  they  leave  the  fanu  It 
means  efficient  and  econconical  methods  of  handling,  processing;  and 
distribution.    And  it  means  efficient  utilization  of  all  agricultural 
commodities  — -  whether  as  industrial  rav  materials  or  as  consumer  end- 
products, 

411  these  things  contribute  to  total  agricultural  efficiency.    And  the 
only  Msy  that  I  know  they  can  be  achieved  is  throu^  agricultural  re- 
search —  pursued  vigorously  and  steadily  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  have  been  concerned  with  this 
problem  for  some  time.    We've  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  kind  of  research  that  will  help  us  to  make  the  most  progress  over 
the  long  tem. 

We  have  become  convinced  that  our  greatest  need  is  for  basic  research 
to  discover  new  principles  and  new  methods  that  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand fundamental  biological  processes, 

Ve  are  fortunate  to  have  seen  in  our  own  lifetime  how  basic  research 
in  the  physical  sciences  has  given  man  new  power  to  manage  molecules 
and  new  insight  even  into  the  nucleus  of  the  atom.    We  are  now  in  the 
golden  era  of  the  physical  sciences.      The  next  golden  era  in  science 
will  be  in  the  biological  sciences.    It  will  come  as  we  gain  under^ 
standing  of  the  cell  as  the  unit  of  life. 

The  findings  of  this  research  promise  to  rival  in  inqportance  azQrbhing 
that  man  has  ever  done.    They  will  be  particularly  important  to  agri- 
culture.   If  we  can  better  understand  aivi  control  the  mechanisms  and 
functions  of  living  cells,  we  will  have  vastly  increased  ability  to 
breed  more  productive,  higher  quality  crops  and  livestock  ,  .  ,  to 
manage  forests  ,  •  ,  to  control  or  eradicate  diseases  and  insect 
pests  ,  ,  •  to  maintain  the  quality  of  farm  products  during  processing 
and  Biarketing  ...  to  find  new  uses  for  farm-grown  raw  materials  ,  •  , 
and  to  improve  human  nutrition, 

3. 

I  would  like  now  to  review  briefly  the  organization  we  have  in  the 
Department  for  conducting  research, 

I  will  refer  to  a  nomber  of  charts.    The  first  one  shows  the  over- 
all Department  organization,  divided  —  on  the  basis  of  service  — 
into  four  major  groups:     Federal-States  Relations,  Marketing  and 
Foreign  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Stabilization,  and  Agricultural 
Credit  Services, 
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Five  of  the  operating  agencies  —  indicated  by  asterisks  —  are  engaged 
in  researcho      Two  —  Agriciiltural  Marketing  Service  and  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  —  are  located  organizationally  in  the  Marketing  and 
Foreign  Agriculture  group,  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Miller.  The 
other  three  —  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Farmer  Cooperative  Ser- 
vice, and  Forest  Service  —  are  located  in  the  Federal-States  Relations 
group,  for  which  I  have  responsibility.    In  addition,  I  have  been 
assigned  general  responsibility  for  the  development  of  research  policy 
for  the  Department, 

Research  Coordination  and  Program  Development 

The  second  chart  shows  our  over-all  organization  for  research  coordina- 
tion and  program  development.      Coordination  of  all  research  in  the  De- 
partment is  delegated  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Dr.  Shaw,  who  reports  directly  to  me.    In  exercising  his  co- 
ordinating responsibilities.  Dr.  Shaw  provides  for  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  all  research  activities,  current  and  contemplated;  for  re- 
view and  approval  of  all  proposed  projects  before  they  are  initiated; 
for  advice  and  consultation  with  agency  heads  on  the  planning  of  re- 
search; and  for  sulxnission  of  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Shaw  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  Central  Project  Office,  and 
by  an  Agricultural  Research  Council,  whose  members  are  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrators for  research  in  ARS  and  AMS,  the  Director  of  Home  Economics 
research  in  ARS,  the  Assistant  Chief  for  research  in  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Administrators  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  aisd  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 

The  Central  Project  Office  serves  as  a  control  center  in  the  review  and 
approval  of  research  proposals.    Each  proposed  project  is  examined  in 
this  office  in  relation  to  the  existing  program  and  is  referred  for 
comment  to  any  part  of  the  Department  doing  related  woric,  including 
subject-matter  specialists  in  the  State  Experiment  Stations  Division 
of  ARS,  who  consider  it  in  relation  to  research  going  on  at  the  State 
stations.    The  proposal,  with  all  comments,  is  then  returned  to  the 
initiating  Division  for  resolution  of  differences.    If  the  differences 
are  resolved,  the  project  then  moves  to  the  appropriate  Research  Council 
member  for  ^proval  or  disapproval.    If  differences  are  not  resolved, 
they  are  referred  to  the  council  member,  vtio  seeks  resolution  with  other 
council  members  concerned.    Where  differences  still  remain,  the  case  is 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  of  ARS  for  settlement. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Council  also  provides  a  forum  for  discussion 
of  problems  in  research  or  research  operations  of  Department-wide  con- 
cern.   It  advises  the  ARS  Administrator  on  matters  needing  attention. 
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In  program  development,  the  Department  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  ad- 
visory committees.    First,  is  the  11-meraber  Agricultural  Research 
Policy  Committee,  which  advises  on  policy  and  broad  adjustments  needed 
to  maintain  a  dynamic  research  program.    It  maintains  continuous  contact 
vith  the  other  2^  functional  and  commodity  Research  Mvisory  Committees, 
irtiich  largely  represent  groups  that  use  the  findings  of  research.  They 
i^eview  current  research  and  recoramend  adjustments  including  termination 
of  existing  projects,  expansion  of  current  work,  or  initiation  of  new 
woriCo    The  Advisory  Committees  are  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment program  throu^  the  Committee  secretariat,  K^iich  serves  as  liaison 
between  them  and  Departmental  Working  Groups  representing  each  of  the 
program  activities  concerned. 

Our  total  research  program  is  divided  into  five  major  areas:  (1) 
Farro  research,  (2)  Utilization  research  and  development,  {3}  Home 
Economics  research,  (U)  Forest  research,  and  (5|  Marketing  research. 
In  addition,  we  have  responsibility  for  Federal-grant  funds  appropri- 
ated for  research  at  State  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  new  Foreign 
Contracts  and  Qrants  program  conducted  under  P«  L,  UdO,    The  next 
series  of  charts  shows  how  these  are  organized,    A  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  these  organizational  units  is  given  in  an  attachment. 

Farm  Research 

Chart  No,  3  shows  our  organization  for  farm  research,    Dr,  ?yerly, 
our  Deputy  Administrator  for  Farm  Research,  has  responsibility  for 
the  seven  farm  researcdi  divisions  —  Soil  and  Water  Conservation, 
Crops,  Animal  Disease  and  Parasite,  Entomology,  Agricultural  Englneer- 
ing,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Farm  Economics, 

A  major  responsibility,  inherent  in  all  our  research  programs  but 
especially  important  in  fana  research,  is  the  service  that  must  be 
provided  to  non-research  programs  of  the  Department,    We  believe  we 
have  been  able  to  incorporate  farm  research  findings  effectively  and 
rs^idly  into  our  other  progrsaas,  such  as  agricultural  extension  work, 
plant  and  animal  regulatory  activities,  and  soil  ajod  water  conserva- 
tion program. 

Utilization  Research  and  Development 

Chart  No.  k  shows  our  Utilization  Research  and  Development  organiza- 
tion,   Dr,  Irving  is  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Utilization  Research. 
The  four  divisions,  each  serving  a  region,  are  headquartered  in 
Philadelphia,  Peoria,  Illinois,  New  Orleans,  and  Albany,  California, 
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In  our  utilization  research,  it  is  especially  iii5)ortant  that  we  main- 
tain close  working  relationships  with  industry.    We  do  this  in  many 
ways.    Technical  liaison  personnel  located  at  the  regional  laboratories 
are  especially  effective  in  keeping  industry  informed  on  research 
progress  and  in  bringing  industry's  needs  for  materials  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laboratory  directors.     We  are  also  developing  closer  rela- 
tionships with  industry  through  our  research  contracts.    For  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole,  ve  now  have  approximately  200  research  contracts  in 
force  totaling  close  to  $1+  million,  and  divided  roughly  fifty-fifty 
in  terms  of  public  and  private  organizations  doing  the  work.  Contract 
research  has  become  well  assimilated  in  our  total  research  program. 
As  we  are  able  to  use  the  authority,  provided  last  year,  to  make  grants 
for  basic  research,  I  believe  we  will  take  another  in5)ortant  step 
forward  in  our  research. 

Home  Economics  Research 

Chart  No.  5  shows  our  home  economics  research  organization,  Dr, 
Stiebeling,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Home  Economics,  is  responsible 
for  the  work  of  this  group  of  three  research  divisions  —  Clothing  and 
Housing,  Household  Economics,  and  Human  Nutrition,    The  Director  of  the 
Institute  and  the  three  divisions  under  her  leadership  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  the  AES  Administrator  as  do  the  Deputy  Administrators 
and  divisions  in  farm  and  utilization  research.    While  nearly  all  our 
research  benefits  consumers  as  well  as  farmers  the  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics is  especially  oriented  toward  consumers. 

Forestry  Research 

Chart  No.  6  shows  the  research  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  which  an 
Assistant  Chief,  Dr.  Harper,  has  responsibility  for  the  planning  and 
execution  of  research  in  the  eight  research  divisions  —  Forest  Manage- 
ment, Range  Management  and  Wildlife  Habitat,  Watershed  Management, 
Forest  Products  Utilization,  Forest  Economics,  Forest  Fire,  Forest  In- 
sect, and  Forest  Disease.    Dr.  Harper  carries  responsibilities  similar 
to  those  of  the  Deputy  Administrators  in  the  AES, 

Marketing  Research 

Next,  Chart  No.  7  shows  our  organization  for  marketing  research,  most 
of  which  is  located  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,    A  Deputy 
Administrator,  Dr,  Herrmann,  has  responsibility  for  research  done  in 
three  AMS  divisions  —  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Estimates, 
and  Marketing  Research, 

Specialized  marketing  research  dealing  with  problems  of  farmers*  co- 
operatives is  conducted  in  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,    Research  on 
foreign  markets  and  competition  is  conducted  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
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Service,    In  both  of  these  agencies,  the  amount  of  research  is  relatively 
Small,  and  the  Administrators  —  Dr.  Knapp  and  Dr,  layers  —  are  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  carrying  cut  the  work. 

The  charts  I  have  shown  thus  far  represent  the  Department's  regular 
research  programs,  incl\iding  research  done  under  contract  by  domestic 
organizations  outside  the  Department,    In  addition,  we  have  two  other 
research  programs  for  which  we  have  administrative  responsibility. 

State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 

Chart  8  shows  our  organization  for  administering  the  Federal-grant  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  for  research  by  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.    These  funds  are  administered  1^  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,    We  have 
a  Deputy  Administrator,  Dr,  Siting,  who  is  responsible  for  the  activi- 
ties of  this  Division  and  also  for  our  Territorial  Experiment  Stations 
Division,  which  administers  Federal  research  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  State  of  Alaska, 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  Department's  role  in  the  Federal-grant  re- 
search program  is  primarily  one  of  service.    Although  we  are  charged 
with  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  funds  are  spent  as  intended  by 
the  Congress,  a  farther  responsibility  is  the  technical  assistance 
we  are  called  on  to  give.    This  assistance,  which  is  provided  by  the 
State  Experiment  Stations  Division,  includes  comprehensive  reviews 
of  Federal-grant  research,  participation  in  planning  of  regional  re- 
search, and  coordination  of  research  effort  among  the  States  as  well 
as  between  the  States  and  the  Department, 

Records  of  some  12,000  Federal-grant  and  State-supported  projects  are 
maintained  in  the  Division,    A  series  of  research  summaries  hy  various 
subj ectHJiatter  fields,  indicating  the  nature  and  purpose  of  projects 
supported  with  Federal-grant  funds,  is  published  biennially. 

These  broad  review  and  coordinating  services  help  both  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  Department  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
to  recognize  gaps  that  need  to  be  filled,  and  to  plan  and  carry  out  a 
more  effective  Federal-State  program  of  agricultural  research, 

I  want  to  stress,  too,  the  close  working  relationships  between  the 
Department  and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  all  of 
our  research.    We  cooperate  fonnally  on  more  than  half  of  our  research, 
and  informally  on  most  of  the  rest,    I  am  convinced  that  this  Federal- 
State  cooperative  system  is  largely  responsible  for  the  outstanding 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  agricultural  research  during  the  last 
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70  years.    It  is  a  system  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.    No  other 
Nation  has  ancrbhing  just  like  it,  arid  foreign  agricultural  officials 
and  other  visitors  always  express  keen  interest  in  learning  how  it  came 
about  and  how  it  operates. 

Foreign  Contracts  and  Grants 

Chart  No,  9  shows  the  organization  for  our  recently  inaugurated  Foreign 
Contracts  and  Grants  research  program.    This  program  covers  all  fields 
of  Departanent  interest  and  is  administered  by  a  Director,  Dr.  Hilbert, 
reporting  to  the  Administrator  of  ARS.    We  have  one  field  office  al- 
ready established  in  Rome,  and  two  additional  ones  are  planned  for  Asia 
and  South  America. 

The  Director  of  the  program  receives  guidance  from  a  Policy  and  Program 
Development  Board,  composed  of  deputy  administrators  for  research  in 
ARS,  AMS,  and  FS,  plus  the  deputy  administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service, 

Review,  analysis,  and  recoamnendations  regarding  proposed  and  going  re- 
search projects  overseas  are  the  responsibility  of  the  deputy  adminis- 
trators for  research.    That  is,  they  determine  irtiether  proposals  are  in 
conformity  with  the  criteria  established  for  foreign  research  of  interest 
to  their  particular  research  program  and  whether  satisfactory  progress 
is  being  made.    The  deputy  administrator  for  research  in  each  agency  has 
the  same  technical  responsibility  for  foreign  research  that  he  has  for 
domestic  research,    Dr,  Hilbert  has  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
program  and,  through  the  Foreign  Contracts  and  Grants  unit  under  his  di- 
rection, makes  and  administers  all  research  agreements  with  foreign 
institutions. 

We  expect  to  obligate  foreign  currencies  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  under  P.  L,  kQO  to  the  extent  of  about  $10 
million  (U,  S,  dollar  equivalent)  during  this  fiscal  year.    These  funds 
will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  contracts  and  grants  that  are  executed 
this  fiscal  year  and  will  be  spent  over  a  5-year  period.    This  is  to 
assure  that  money  will  be  avail  able  to  complete  ai^r  overseas  research 
jobs  that  are  started. 

I  want  to  stress  ttiat  this  foreign  research  is  supplementary  to  our  own 
domestic  program.    We  are  looking  for  institutions  having  scientific  per- 
sonnel with  specialized  eocperience  and  facilities  that  will  enable  them 
to  cairy  out  research  that  will  advance  our  interests. 

We  know  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  scientific  manpower  in  the  free 
world  outside  of  the  United  States.    We  believe,  through  the  P.  L,  U80 
program,  that  we  can  help  to  make  more  effective  use  of  this  mai^jower 
in  seeking  answers  to  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
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Responsibilities  Clearly  Established 

In  stumning  up  my  remarks  on  our  total  organization  for  research  in  the 
Department,  I  would  like  to  stress  these  points.    First,  one  official, 
in  the  Secretary's  Office,  is  responsible  for  research  policy.  Report- 
ing to  him  is  one  man  with  responsibility  for  coordinating  aai  inte- 
grating all  research  in  the  Department,    Second,  we  have  one  person  in 
charge  of  each  phase  of  agricultural  research  —  fam,  utilization,  home 
economics,  forestry,  marketing.  Federal-grants,  and  foreign  research. 
In  short,  definite  responsibility  is  established  from  the  Secretary's 
Office  down  to  the  divisions  engaged  in  research.    We  also  have  the 
benefit  of  continuing  advice  from  citizen  groups  who  need  and  use  the 
results  of  our  research. 

h. 

We  have  extensive  cooperation  in  research  with  many  Federal  agencies. 
In  some  cases  funds  are  transferred  to  us  by  the  other  agencies  for 
Specific  research  of  interest  to  them.    In  other  cases  we  transfer 
funds  to  the  other  agencies  to  get  their  help  on  problems  of  interest 
to  Agriculture.    But  in  most  cases  we  work  cooperatively  with  one  or 
more  agencies,  each  spending  its  own  funds,  on  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest.   I  shall  mention  a  few  examples. 

We  worked  with  the  Defense  Department  to  flameproof  military  clothing  — 
to  stabilize  nitrocellulose  —  to  develop  the  blood  plasma  extender, 
dextran  —  to  develop  dehydrated  and  compressed  foods  —  to  provide 
better  packaging  materials  —  and  to  work  out  methods  of  predicting 
soil  trafficability  for  military  vehicles.    Our  food  and  nutrition  re- 
search were  the  bsisis  for  the  development  of  survival  rations  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,    Our  aerosol  bomb  won  the  battle  of  the  bugs  for  the 
military  and  drastically  reduced  casualties  from  pest-bome  diseases. 
We  developed  a  two-way-stretch  cotton  bandage  and  a  starch  sponge  to 
help  in  treating  military  casualties.    These  are  just  a  few  of  the  mary 
ways  we  work  with  the  Departjaent  of  Defense. 

Some  of  the  ways  we  work  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  include 
research  on  hydrology,  on  synthetic  liquid  fuels,  on  controlling  weeds 
in  canals  and  on  public  lands,  and  in  estimating  the  benefits  of  flood 
control  and  water  storage  projects. 

We  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
many  problems.    Among  them  are  research  on  air  pollution,  diseases  af- 
fecting man  and  animals,  safety  of  pesticides,  drugs  and  feed  additives, 
and  human  nutrition. 

Likewise  we  cooperate  with  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Labor,  Treasury 
and  State,    ife  also  cooperate  with  the  Atcanic  Energy  Conmiission,  the 
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National  Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,    We  are  looking  forward  to  in- 
creased cooperation  with  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
We  think  our  knowledge  of  biology  will  be  helpful  in  devising  the 
closed  system  ecology  that  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  men  in  space 
for  extended  periods. 

We  believe  our  work  has  been  helpful  to  other  agencies  and  we  know 
that  their  assistance  has  been  of  great  value  to  us. 

5. 

In  concluding  ny  statement,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  the  management  of  research.    The  first  concerns  the 
wide  dispersal  of  our  research  resources.    The  locations  of  research 
are  shown  on  the  map  in  Chart  B.    We  are  concerned  that  current  re- 
search efforts  are  spread  too  thinly.    It  is  difficult  for  a  small 
field  station  manned  by  one,  two,  or  three  scientists  to  be  really 
effective. 

We  now  have  a  committee  conqjosed  of  State  Experiment  Station  Directors 
and  Department  leaders  who  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  greater 
concentration  of  research  in  fewer  locations.    We  are  hopeful  that  we 
can  work  out  plans  for  greater  concentration  of  research  so  that  for 
the  same  money  now  spent  for  research  at  scattered  locations,  we  can  de- 
velop centers  in  each  State  where  groups  of  scientists  with  more  ade- 
quate support  can  do  a  more  effective  job  of  research  on  regional  and 
national  problems  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  valuable  training 
ground  for  graduate  students. 

Our  second  problem  is  basic  research.    We  are  pleased  that  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  research  funds  spent  by  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
the  Department  go  to  basic  research.    However,  a  still  greater  share 
of  our  resources  should  go  into  fundamental  woric.    We  shall  continue 
to  press  in  this  direction. 

A  limiting  factor  in  our  research  is  the  lack  of  modem  facilities. 
We  estimate  that  the  total  cost  of  modernizing  State  and  Federal  agri- 
cultural research  facilities  is  on  the  order  of  $U00  million. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  adequate  supporting  help  for  our  professional 
scientific  staff.    In  my  opinion,  the  scientific  productivity  of  our 
present  staff  of  scientists  could  be  increased  from  25  to  50  percent  if 
facilities,  junior  scientists,  sub-professional  help,  and  labor  to 
assist  them  in  conducting  research  for  which  they  are  so  highly  qualified 
were  provided  to  the  optimum  extent.    In  addition,  there  is  urgent  need 
to  strengthen  agricultural  research  on  all  fronts  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
current  and  emerging  problems. 
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Lastily,  we,  along  with  other  public  scientific  agencies,  need  to  be 
able  to  pay  scientists  salaries  that  are  commensurate  with  their 
worth,    A  liberalization  of  Public  Law  313  authorities  would  be  help- 
ful.   We  have  oiiLy  5  of  these  authorities  for  a  research  staff  of  over 
11  thousand  people. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  two  tables  attached  on  current  funds  and 
personnel. 
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CHART  B 


UNITED  STATES  DEFABTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUBE 


Eatlnated  Distribution  of  Approprlatlona  for  Research, 
Iflalted  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations, 
Fiscal  Year  1939 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


I  USDA 

:  State  Agricultural  . 
(Experiment  Stations 

:  Agencies 

:  Federal - 
grant 

Hon- 
;  Federal 

Marketing: 

'4       396  : 
'      9,803  ; 

$   6,074  J 

$    4,320  J 

'$  396 
20,197 

Nev  and  Expcmded  Uses  for 

19,017  i 

1,081  : 

5,076  i 

25,174 

'     3,206  : 

1,527  i 

2,808  i 

7,541 

2,338  ! 

954  i 

3,132  i 

6,424 

Human  Nutrition  and 

2,184  \ 

2,035  : 

3,132  ! 

7,351 

Field  and  Horticultural  Crop 

12,000  ! 

5,661  i 

30,456  i 

48,117 

11,696  ! 

'        318  i 

1,404  ! 

13,418 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  ...  : 

7,099  : 

3,^03  i 

11,556  i 

22,058 

3,208  ; 

•     1,908  i 

6,372  i 

11,488 

6,635  i 

1,686  i 

\     3,888  ; 

12,209 

5,385  ! 

'     5,502  i 

29,808  i 

40,695 

Animal  Diseases  and  Barasites  .  : 

"  ,  6,?18  i 

,  1/6??  i 

6,048  i 

14,621 

108,000  : 

229.689 

HCTE:    Based  on  appropriation  structure  in  i960  Estimates. 

a/        Includes  $5,746,510  estimated  to  meet  pay  act  sind  penalty  mail 

costs  as  follows:    ARS,  $4,074,110;  AMS,  $584,500;  FCS,  $29,000; 

FS,  $1,003,400;  FAS,  $32,000;  and  LIB,  $23,500. 
b/        Includes  $250,000  for  penalty  mail  costs. 


ARS 

Table  No.  244 


QHHED  SIATES  DEFABTME1]T  OF  AGHICULTUBE 


Research  Funds  and  Related  Personnel,  Fiscal  Year  1959 


Appropriated 

Funds  Personnel 

(as  of 

thousands )  I2/3I/58 ) 


Agricultural  Research  Service: 


Experiment  Stations  Programs  . 

$43,785 
16,067 
2,164 

63,11? 

5,992 
1,689 
280 

B,0?? 

Agric\iltural  Marketing  Service 

9,104 

981 

16,526 

2,050 

428 

46 

Foreign  Agricultxiral  Service  .... 

396 

36 

312 

?2 

89.885 

11,264 

NOTE:    In  addition,  revised  estimate  for  Foreign  Currencies,  F.  Y.  1959, 
is  $11,485,081;  previous  estimate— $10,500,000. 

Eleven  employees  administering  the  Foreign  Cxirrencies  Program  are 
included  in  totals  for  ARS,  since  the  costs  for  such  personnel 
are  provided  from  ARS  funds. 


ARS 

Tahle  No.  27I 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  AREAS 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  total  research  program  is 
divided  into  five  major  areas t    (1)  Farm  research,  (2)  Utilization  re- 
search and  development,  (3)  Home  econcanics  research,  (U)  Forest  research, 
and  (5)  Marketing  research.    In  addition,  we  have  responsibility  for 
Federal-grant  funds  appropriated  for  research  at  State  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  new  Foreign  Contracts  and  Grants  Program  conducted 
under  sections  lOU(a)  and  lOi^(k)  of  Public  Law  U80, 

FARM  RESEARCH 

Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Farm  Research,  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  seven  fairo  research  divisions  —  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation, Crops,  Animal  Husbandry*  Animal  Disease  and  Parasite,  Ento- 
mology, Agricultural  Engineering,  and  Farm  Economics, 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research  Division    conducts  research  to  de- 
velop  systems  of  soil  and  water  management  and  conservation  that  will 
permit  efficient,  sustained,  and  profitable  use  of  the  Nation's  soil  and 
water  resources.    It  studies  soil  chemistry  and  physics,  microscopic 
plant  and  animal  life  in  the  soil,  methods  of  cultivation,  irrigation, 
and  crop  rotation,  factors  involved  in  producing  crops  of  high  nutri- 
tive value,  and  soil-water-plant  relationships  that  may  affect  manage- 
ment of  different  soils. 

Soil  and  water  management  and  conservation  research  is  also  carried  on 
in  such  fields  as  watershed  hydrology,  stream  and  reservoir  sedimenta- 
tion, runoff,  salinity  control,  and  engineering  aspects  of  drainage  and 
irrigation.    Fertilizer  investigations  cover  development  of  new  types  of 
fertilizers,  more  effective  ways  of  manufacturing  and  using  them,  field, 
greenhouse,  and  laboratory  tests  for  evaluating  efficiency  of  fertili»ers, 
and  studies  of  how  plants  use  applied  materials. 

Crops  Research  Division  conducts  research  on  field  and  horticultural 
plants.    Plant  research  is  aimed  at  developing  crops  with  higher  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  better  quality,  and  resistance  to  diseases,  insects^, 
heat  or  cold,  and  drought. 

Through  their  investigations  of  plant  diseases,  research  scientists  de- 
vise practical  control  measures  such  as  seed  treatment,  spraying,  dust- 
ing, and  soil  fumigation.    They  also  study  chemicals  used  in  crop  pro- 
duction, including  those  used  for  weed  control,  for  treatment  of  cuttings 
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to  stimulate  root  fonaation,  for  preventing  preharvest  fruit  drops,  for 
blossom  thinning,  for  quick  ripening,  and  for  better  flavor  and  nutrition. 

This  Division  handles  studies  of  cereal  crops,  cotton  and  other  fiber 
crops,  forage  and  range  crops,  oilseed  and  special  crops,  and  tobacco, 
rubber,  and  sugar  plants o    In  addition,  it  investigates  the  use  of  cul- 
tivation, con5)etitive  crops,  pasturage,  herbicides,  and  other  means  for 
brush  and  weed  control  in  cultivated  crops,  pastures,  and  rangelands. 

It  conducts  studies  of  deciduous  and  subtropical  fruits  and  nuts,  truck 
crops,  vegetables,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes ,  peanuts,  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  landscaping,  and  flower  crops.    It  introduces  and  tests 
promising  foreign  seeds  and  plants  for  possible  domestic  use.    In  addi- 
tion, the  Division  conducts  research  on  nematodes  and  on  plant  growth, 
and  issues  reports  on  currently  prevalent  plant  diseases. 

Animal  Husbandry  Research  Division  conducts  research  on  livestock,  dairy, 
and  poultry  husoandry.    It  carries  on  extensive  breeding  projects  to  de- 
velop superior  strains  and  cross-bred  types  of  beef  cattle;  strains  of 
hogs  with  capacity  for  rapid  growth  and  economy  of  gain,  high  fertility, 
and  quality  of  carcass;  types  of  sheep  that  are  most  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing high-quality  meat  and  wool;  strains  of  chickens  and  turkeys  that 
excel  in  egg  and  meat  production;  and  strains  of  fur-bearing  animals 
raised  in  captivity. 

The  Division  investigates  the  effect  of  feeding  and  nutrition  varia- 
tions on  animals  and  poultry.    It  studies  the  effect  of  animal  and 
poultry  breeding,  feeding,  management,  age,  and  sex  on  the  quality  of 
meat,  meat  and  poultry  products,  wool,  fur,  aiKi  other  animal  fibers. 

In  the  field  of  dairy  husbandry,  the  Division  carries  on  research  to 
breed  strains  of  dairy  cattle  that  will  have  longer  periods  of  \iseful- 
ness,  higher  production  levels,  and  better  adaptability  to  specific 
regions.    Research  on  factors  affecting  the  general  economic  useful-' 
ness  of  dairy  cattle  includes  studies  of  dairy  feeds  and  pasturage, 
animal  nutrition,  mastitis,  sanitary  milk  production,  and  physiological 
aspects  of  growth,  reproduction,  infertility,  and  lactation.  Studies 
are  carried  on  to  devise  better  and  more  economical  feeding  methods 
and  to  learn  how  to  produce  milk  of  the  highest  nutritional  value. 

Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Research  Division  conducts  studies  of 
diseases  and  parasites  that  affect  donestic  animals,  fur-bearing 
animals  raised  in  captivity,  and  poultry.    Disease  research  involves 
techniques  for  diagnosing  bacterial,  nycotic,  viral,  rickettsial,  and 
other  diseases,  studies  of  chemicals  and  biologies  for  combating  them, 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  diseases  and  ways  that  the  infectious 
ones  are  transmitted. 
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Research  on  harmful  parasites >  incltidlng  protozoa  and  the  helminth 
parasites >  covers  investigatioos  of  their  biolog7  and  habits^  their 
effect  on  animals  and  poultiy^  how  they  are  transmitted >  diagnostic 
methods,  and  the  development  of  practical,  effective  treatments  to 
eradicate  or  control  these  parasites. 

Entomology  Research  Division  conducts  studies  on  the  biology  and  habits 
of  insects  that  are  in^jtirLoas  or  beneficial  to  agriculture.  It  devises 
methods  for  destroying,  controlling,  eradicating,  or  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  harmful  ones  and  for  utilizing  the  beneficial  ones.  It 
studies  insects  that  annoy  or  affect  the  health  of  man  or  infest  human 
habitations,  and  develops  methods  for  controlling  them<, 

The  Division  investigates  insecticides  as  a  primairy  means  of  insect 
control,  including  residual  action,  methods  and  equipment  for  applica- 
tion, and  insect  resistance  to  insecticides.    Biological,  cultural,  and 
other  methods  of  control  are  examined.    It  conducts  studies  to  support 
cooperative  Federal-State  insect  control  and  survey  programs  and  quar- 
antine activities. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Research  Division  conducts  research  on  safe 
and  efficient  uses  of  farm  power,  labor,  machines,  structures,  and 
materials.    It  seeks  to  improve  tillage  and  harvesting  farm  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  methods  for  conditioning  and  preparing  farm  products 
for  use  or  sale.    For  instance,  studies  involve  ways  to  dry  or  condi- 
tion hay  and  grains,  hull  seeds  and  nuts,  and  to  process  fiber  crops. 
It  examines  income-producing  uses  of  electrical  energy  on  fanns,  as 
power  or  as  radiations  that  may  affect  plants  and  animals.    The  Division 
also  conducts  research  on  farm  structures,  seeking  to  design  stronger, 
more  economical  farm  storage  and  service  buildings,  better  animal 
housing,  and  more  l±mble  farm  homes. 

Farm  Econcanics  Research  Division  carries  on  a  national  program  of  eco- 
nomic  and  statistical  research  on  farm  problems  involving  the  economic 
use  of  labor,  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  in  farm  production,  and 
adjustment  in  fanning  to  technological  development  and  changing  market 
outlets. 

Research  on  farming  efficiency  includes  studies  of  farm  labor,  trends 
in  mechanization  and  other  technological  dervelofanents ,  electrification, 
faim  structures,  fertilizer  and  pesticide  usage  and  livestock  feeding 
practices.    Research  on  production,  income,  and  costs  involves  appraisals 
of  farm  output  and  productivity,  studies  of  costs  and  returns  on  impor- 
tant types  of  farms,  and  problesis  of  low-production  farms  ajid  their  op- 
portunities for  income  in5)rovement.    Studies  of  agricultural  finance 
deal  with  farm  credit  facilities,  financing  of  fam-living  and  produc- 
tion, agricultural  risk  and  insurance  problems,  accident  statistics. 
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and  impact  of  taxation  upon  individual  farmers  and  agriculture  as  an 
industry*    land  and  water  research  involves  studies  of  economic  use 
and  development  of  land  and  water  resources,  and  analyses  of  fam  real 
estate  values,  land  income,  land  tenure  problems,  and  farm  leasing, 

UTILIZATION  RESEAECH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  George  W,  Irving,  Jr. ,  is  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Utilization 
Research  and  Development.    There  are  four  divisions  conducting  research 
and  development  on  utilization  problems  of  national  scope  to  agriculture 
and  industry  with  particular  interest  on  commodities  of  their  respective 
producing  areas,  I 

Northern  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division,  with  headquarters 
at  Peoria,  Illinois,  conducts  research  and  development  on  farm  commodi- 
ties with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the  northern  producing  area,  in- 
cluding com,  wheat,  and  other  cereal  cropsj  soybeans  and  other  oilseed 
crops,  and  new  crops  which  could  profitably  replace  those  in  surplus. 

Southern  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division,  with  head- 
quarters  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  field  stations  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina^  Olustee  and  Winter  Haven,  Florida;  ¥eslaco,  Texas;  and 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana;  conducts  research  and  development  on  farm  commodi- 
ties with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the  southern  producing  area,  in- 
cluding cotton,  rice,  citrus  and  other  fruits,  vegetables,  sugarcane, 
the  oilseeds  —  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  tung  —  and  pine  gum,  turpentine, 
and  iKJsin, 

Eastern  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  conducts  research  and  development  on  fatm 
commodities  with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the  eastern  producing 
area,  including  apples  and  other  deciduous  fruits,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  tobacco,  daiiy  products,  meat,  animal  fats,  hides,  tanning 
materials  and  leather,  honey,  maple  products,  plant  steroids,  biologically 
active  plant  compounds  and  on  the  allergens  of  agricultural  products. 

tfestem  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division,  with  headquarters 
at  Albany,  California,  and  field  stations  at  Pasadena,  California,  and 
at  Puyallup  and  Pullman,  Washington,  conducts  research  and  development 
on  farm  commodities  with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the  western  pro- 
ducing area,  including  alfalfa  and  other  forage  crops,  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  wheat  and  rice,  wool  and 
mohair,  and  sugar  beets. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  H(HE  ECONOMICS 

Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Home  Economics, 
is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  three  research  divisions  —  Clothing 
and  Housing,  Housdiiold  Economics,  and  Human  Nutrition. 

Clothing  and  Housing  Research  Division  conducts  studies  on  the  quality 
and  utility  of  fabiacs,  clothing,  and  household  textile  articles  for 
different  household  purposes.    The  Division  also  explores  the  kinds  and 
characteristics  of  housing  and  household  equipment  needed  to  meet  family 
requirements  for  efficient  housekeeping  and  comfortable  living.    It  de- 
velops information  basic  to  wise  planning  for,  and  the  improved  use,  and 
care  of  clothing,  household  textiles,  the  house,  its  equipment,  and  its 
facilities. 

Household  Economics  Research  Division  investigates  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption  and  nutritive  value  and  economy  of  customary  diets  of  various 
population  groups.    Research  is  also  conducted  on  patterns  of  rural 
family  expenditures,  household  production  for  family  use,  and  economic 
problems  of  household  management,  including  the  effect  of  the  economic 
situation  on  family  living.    The  Division  applies  economic  and  other 
scientific  information  to  develop  recommendations  for  effective  and 
economical  use  of  food  and  other  family  resources  for  hi^er  levels 
of  living.    For  example,  the  Division  prepares  food  plans  to  help  fami- 
lies get  the  best  possible  nutritive  returns  from  their  food  purchases. 
It  cooperates  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  cooixiination 
of  nutrition  programs. 

Human  Nutrition  Research  Division  conducts  research  on  the  composition 
and  nutritive  value  of  foods;  human  nutritional  requirements  and  the 
bodyts  response  to  nutrients,  foods,  and  diets  when  eaten  in  vaiying 
amounts  and  proportions;  cooking  quality  and  utility  of  foods  and 
factors  that  affect  these;  and  the  development  of  improved  procedures 
and  conditions  for  household  processing  and  storage  of  foods.  Re- 
search on  home  food  preparation  develops  new  and  improved  cooking 
methods  for  use  in  hOTies  and  institutions,  to  preserve  nutritive 
values  and  to  make  use  of  abundant  or  new  food  on  the  market, 

FORESTRI  RESEARCH 

An  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Dr,  V,  L,  Harper,  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  planning  and  execution  of  research  in  the  eight  re- 
search divisions — ^Forest  Management,  Range  Management  and  Wildlife  Habitat, 
Watershed  Management,  Forest  Products  Utilization,  Forest  Economics, 
Forest  Fire,  Forest  Insect,  and  Forest  Disease. 
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Forest  Management  Research  Division  is  concerned  with  production  and  man- 
agement  of  timber  crops  throu^  genetics  and  breeding  for  trees  of  su- 
perior wood  quality  and  pest  resistance,  iirqproved  planting  practices, 
measurement  of  timber  volumes  and  growth  for  sustained  yield,  better 
understanding  of  tree  growth-processes,  naval  stores  production,  and 
cultural  practices  to  insure  optimum  development  and  natural  regenera- 
tion of  timber  stands.    Much  of  this  research  is  done  in  cooperation 
with  State  agencies,  individuals  and  industrial  landowners. 

Range  Management  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Research  Division  deals  with  im- 
proved  management  of  natural  and  seeded  ranges  associated  with  forest 
lands  to  promote  optimum  forage  yields  for  livestock  without  damage  to 
watershed  values;  modification  of  timber  management  and  other  special 
measures  required  to  promote  cover  auxl  food  for  big  game  and  other  wild- 
life; and  forest  land  management  practices  for  campgrounds  and  other 
facilities  of  forest  recreation.    Individuals  and  State  agencies  coop- 
erate with  the  Division  on  this  research. 

Watershed  Management  Research  Division  en5)hasizes  research  to  improve 
forest  soils  management  for  production  of  forest  crops;  basic  studies 
in  forest-soil-plant  water  relations;  and  research  in  watershed  manage- 
ment to  develop  efficient  methods  of  rehabilitating  damaged  watersheds, 
protecting  soil  and  water  resources  under  various  uses  of  forest  and 
related  range  lands,  and  increasing  yields  of  usable  water  £Tom  mountain 
watersheds  by  vegetation  modification,  snowpack  management,  and  other 
means o    Cooperators  on  this  program  of  research  include  municipal. 
State,  and  Federal  Agencies, 

Forest  Products  Utilization  Research  Division  develops  new  uses  and 
products  frcan  wood  and  its  components;  improves  serviceability  of  wood 
and  wood-derived  products  by  better  processing  methods,  preservatives, 
and  structural  designs;  develops  more  efficient  and  less  costly  methods 
of  manufacturing  wood  products  and  wood-derived  materials;  and  devises 
improved  equipment  for  producing,  protecting,  and  harvesting  forest 
crops  and  their  primary  processing.    Industry  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies strengthen  this  research  by  their  cooperation. 

Forest  Economics  Research  Division  carries  on  a  continuing  sxirvey  of 
the  Nation's  forest  resources  including  estimates  of  current  and  future 
requirements  for  forest  products  and  timber  production;  marketing  re- 
search to  improve  the  returns  to  forest  landowners  smd  to  better  serve 
the  processor  and  consumer;  forest  production  economics  studies  involv- 
ing taxation,  costs  and  returns,  multiple  use  of  forest  land  and  al- 
ternative management  policies  and  practices.    Valuable  cooperative  ef- 
fort is  provided  by  States  and  forest  industrieSo 
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Forest  Fire  Research  Division  is  concerned  with  improving  fire  preven- 
tion  and  control  through  studies  of  preventing  lightning  fires  by 
thundercloud  modification,  prevention  of  man-caused  fires,  behavior 
of  free-burning  fires  in  relation  to  fuels  and  weather,  control  of 
fires  by  in^roved  ground  and  aerial  attack  methods,  ard  the  techniques 
for  using  fire  for  beneficial  purposes.    Considerable  cooperative  as- 
sistance on  this  research  is  given  hy  State  foresters.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  a  research  foundation. 

Forest  Insects  Research  Division  deals  with  improved  prevention  and 
control  of  outbreaks  of  destructive  insects  which  attack  forests j 
studies  of  life  histories  and  habits  of  forest  insects;  development  of 
methods  of  preventing  epidemics  through  biological  factors  and  silvi- 
cultural  practices;  and  improvement  of  control  measures  using  chemicals 
applied  by  aerial  and  ground  methods.    Cooperative  efforts  by  State 
agencies  and  private  land  owners  contribute    to  this  work. 

Forest  Disease  Research  Division  investigates  the  identities  and  life 
histories  of  forest  tree  pathogens,  the  conditions  leading  to  epi- 
demics, how  diseases  may  be  prevented  through  silvicultural  or  nursery 
practices,  and  methods  of  control  through  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
biological  means.    This  research  receives  extensive  cooperative  effort 
from  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  forest  landowners, 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Marketing  research  is  located  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
A  Deputy  Administrator,  Dr,  Omer  W,  Herrmann,  has  responsibility  for 
research  done  primarily  in  three  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  Divi- 
sions —  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Estimates,  and  Marketing 
Research, 

Agricultural  Economics  Division  conducts  research  and  analysis  on  the 
current  situation  and  outlook  for  demand,  supply,  prices ,  and  incomes 
in  agriculture.    Research  on  farm  population  and  rural  life  is  part 
of  its  basic  economic  research  program.    The  Division  also  issues  a 
series  of  "analytical"  reports  during  the  year  covering  the  demand  and 
supply  situation  for  all  major  fam  commodities,    IMs  research  and 
analysis  work  is  the  basis  of  the  nationwide  Outlook  service  to  farmers, 
carried  on  jointly  with  the  Federal-State  Extension  Service,    The  Divi- 
sion also  provides  special  analyses,  on  request, 

Agriciiltural  Estimates  Division  provides  the  Nation* s  basic  information 
on  crop  and  livestock  production,  f aimers  prices,  and  farm  employment 
and  wage  rates.    The  Crop  Reporting  Board  reports  and  other  reports 
totaling  over  500  during  the  year  provide  data  and  estimates  for  the 
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Nation,  and  by  individual  States,    These  data  are  provided  through  I4I 
State  offices  covering  all  States,  The  program  is  based  on  Federal-Starbe 
cooperation. 

Marketing  Research  Division  conducts  a  broad  program  designed  to  expand 
market  outlets  for  farm  products.    It  is  directed  toward  improvements 
in  efficiency  of  marketing,  reduction  of  marketing  costs,  quality  im- 
provement, and  market  development.    Much  of  research  in  this  Division 
is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  private  industry  and  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations, 

In  addition,  specialized  marketing  research  dealing  with  problems  of 
farmers ♦  cooperatives  is  conducted  in  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service. 
Research  on  foreign  markets  and  competition  is  conducted  in  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,    In  both  of  these  agencies ,  the  amount  of  research 
is  relatively  small,  and  the  Administrators  —  Dr.  Knapp  and  Dr.  Myers  — 
are  responsible  for  planning  and  carrying  out  the  work. 

The  above  descriptions  represent  the  D^artment's  regular  research 
programs,  including  research  done  under  contract  by  domestic  organiza- 
tions outside  the  Department,    In  addition,  we  have  two  other  research 
programs  for  TAiich  we  have  administrative  responsibility, 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

Dr.  E,  C,  Elting,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Experiment  Stations,  hsis 
responsibility  for  the  activities  of  the  two  Divisions  —  the  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  Division  and  the  Territorial  Experiment  Stations 
Division, 

State  Experiment  Stations  Division  administers  Federal  funds,  provided 
oy  the  Hatch  Act,  as  amended  in  19$$ >  for  the  support  of  research  in 
agriculture,  the  rural  home,  and  rural  life  hy  experiment  stations  in 
the  several  States  and  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  State  of  Alaska, 
Administration  of  the  acts  granting  funds  to  States  and  Territories  in- 
volves supervision  of  the  funds,  close  advisory  relations  with  the 
stations  as  to  research  for  which  the  funds  are  expended,  annual  exam- 
ination of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  each  station  to  ascertain  com- 
pliance with  the  several  Federal-grant  acts,  assistance  to  the  State 
stations  in  planning  and  coordination  of  programs  for  cooperative  re- 
search, and  assistance  to  Federal  agencies  in  planning  cooperation  with 
the  States. 

In  addition,  the  Division  has  responsibility  for  leadership  in  planning 
and  coordinating  the  cooperative  regional  research  as  authorized  under 
the  19)46  amendment  to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.    More  than  70  cooperative 
regional  research  projects  are  now  in  operation.  These  involve  partici- 
pation of  all  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  virtually  all 
research  agencies  of  the  Department. 
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Territorial  Experiment  Stations  Division  administers  programs  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Federal  experiment  station  in  Puerto  Rico  serves  as  an  outpost  of 
the  Department  for  conduct  of  agricultural  research  in  the  Tropics, 
The  station  also  conducts  research  aimed  at  increasing  the  production 
of  agricultural  crops  of  value  to  the  United  Spates  and  improving  prac- 
tices to  make  the  growing  of  tropical  crops  of  greater  economic  benefit 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 

The  Division  has  responsibility  for  operation  of  an  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  program  in  the  Virgin  Islands,    It  is  directed 
toward  development  and  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  of 
direct  benefit  to  fanners  and  rural  people  in  the  Islands, 

The  Division  also  carries  out  a  joint  program  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of  JtLaska,    The  program  is  aimed 
primarily  at  increasing  the  volume  and  efficiency  of  crop  and  live- 
stock production, 

FOREIGN  CONTRACTS  AUD  GRANTS  PROGRAM 

The  Foreign  Contracts  and  Grants  research  program  covers  all  fields 
of  Department  interest  and  is  administered  by  a  Director,  Dr.  G,  E, 
Hilbert  who  reports  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,    This  program  was  authorized  under  section  lOit(a)  and  lOUCk) 
of  Public  Law  I4.8O,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended.    Research  is  conducted 
under  grants  and  contracts  in  foreign  countries  frcan  foreign  cur- 
rencies resulting  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Grants  and  contracts  are  entered  into  with  foreign  institutions  having 
scientific  personnel  with  specialized  experience  and  facilities  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  farm,  utilizativOn,  home  economics,  forestry, 
and  marketing  research.    We  have  one  field  office  established  in 
Rome,  and  two  additional  ones  are  planned  for  Asia  and  South  America. 

"nie  Director  has  administrative  responsibility  for  the  program  and,  with 
his  foreign  offices,  administers  all  research  agreements  with  foreign 
institutions.    He  receives  guidance  from  a  Policy  and  Program  Develop- 
ment Board,  composed  of  deputy  administrators  for  research  in  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  Agriciiltural  Marketing  Service,  and  Forest 
Service,  plus  the  deputy  administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,    Review,  analysis,  and  recommendations  regarding  prf'posed  and 
going  research  projects  overseas  are  the  responsibility  of  the  deputy 
administrators  for  research.  They  detennine  whether  proposals  are  in 
confonnity  with  the  criteria  established  for  foreign  research  of  in- 
terest to  their  particular  research  program  and  whether  satisfactoiy 
progress  is  being  made. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

BETTER  FORESTRY  FOR  A  BETTER  FUTURE 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  Fifth  World  Forestry 
Congress.    Very  shortly  the  official  sessions  of  this  Congress  will  come  to 
a  close.    We  who  are  your  hosts,  the  United  States  Government,  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  people  of  America,  are  greatly  appreciative  that  you  chose 
to  come  to  our  country  for  your  meeting.    We  are  honored  by  your  presence. 
We  hope  sincerely  that  each  of  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit;  that  your 
experiences  have  been  pleasant;  that  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress 
you  have  profited;  that  you  will  come  again. 

Each  of  the  four  previous  World  Forestry  Congresses  has  made  a  great 
contribution  toward  enlarging  the  fund  of  human  knowledge  encompassed  within 
the  term  "Forestry."    This  fifth  Congress  is  no  less  impressive.    Here  are 
assembled  together  more  than  2000  men  and  women  representing  more  than  60 
countries.    It  may  be  assumed  that  together  you  represent  the  siua  total  of 
human  knowledge  concerned  with  forestry.    You  have  been  brought  together  by 
bonds  of  common  interest  wrought  out  of  your  past  experiences  and  your 
present  responsibilities.    Through  the  exchanges  here  in  which  you  have' 
participated  you  have  shared  your  knowledge  in  order  that  it  might  become 
more  universal.    No  doubt,  too,  you  have  sought  to  further  extend,  or  to 
find  ways  to  further  extend,  the  frontiers  of  existing  knowledge  so  that  the 
forests  and  forest  lands  of  our  Earth  may  be  more  fruitful  of  value  to  all 
peoples  everjrwhere. 

Closing  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  E.  L.  Peterson  before  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress,  September  10,  1960,  10:00  a.m.,  Seattle, 
Washington . 
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The  very  theme  of  this  Congress  —  Multiple  Use  of  Forest  Lands  — 
Indicates  an  awareness  of  the  great  potential  of  forests  to  provide  a 
multiplicity  of  values,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  to  serve  not  only  the 
physical  needs  of  man  but  to  ennoble  his  spirit  as  well.    Perhaps  as  we 
seek  more  effectual  means  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  everywhere 
the  products  and  values  of  the  forests  of  the  world  without  impairing  the 
ability  of  these  forests  to  continue  to  provide  those  values  to  succeeding 
generations,  we  can  even  find  a  way  to  conniunicate  among  all  men  of  all 
nations  an  appreciation  of  the  values  of  individual  human  dignity  v;hich 
attaches  to  and  is  a  part  of  every  man  everywhere.    For  is  not  the  objective 
of  human  endeavor  to  so  satisfy  the  physical  needs  of  people  that  they  are 
free  to  attain  the  maximum  of  their  own  individual  capacities?    And  is  not 
such  attainment  most  effectively  and  fruitfully  expressed  in  service  to 
their  fellows?    Is  not  this  the  way  to  so  extend  the  fund  of  man's  know- 
ledge that  the  needs  of  all  men  are  satisfied?    Is  this  not  what  you  are 
really  doing  through  the  exchanges  of  this  World  Forestry  Congress?  Is 
this  not  your  purpose?    For  what  other  purpose  do  you  seek  to  improve 
forestry?    Why  do  we  seek  more  efficient  and  more  productive  ways  to  use 
our  present  forests  and  at  the  same  time  replace  those  we  use  with  better 
ones?    If  forestry  is  to  be  a  creative  science  how  can  it  do  so  without 
creative  minds,  for  whatever  is  used  and  recreated  must  reflect  the  appli- 
cation of  human  effort? 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  conferences  such  as  this  is  laid  not  only  the 
basis  for  the  forestry  of  the  future  but  also  the  basis  for  understanding 
among  people.    Here  there  has  been  a  free  and  easy  exchange  of  knowledge. 


In  the  halls  of  this  venerable  University,  dedicated  to  extending  the  scope 
and  capacity  of  individual  human  intellects,  friendships  have  formed 
between  many  of  you  as  Individuals,  respect  for  each  other  has  been 
evidenced,  and  more  importantly,  together  you  have  sought  truth.    In  doing 
so  each  has  benefitted.    If  one  truth       one  new  piece  of  dependable 
knowledge  has  been  acquired       then  you  are  free  to  move  a  step  farther 
in  pushing  outward  the  endless  frontier  of  knowledge  that  your  possession 
of  it  may  grow  —  and  thus  do  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  grow. 

Also  you  have  seen  here  something  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
You  have  no  doubt  met  or  visited  some  American  families  —  families  like 
your  own  --  with  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  fuller  life  for  themselves  — 
for  their  children  --  for  their  grandchildren.    We  hope  you  take  some  of 
the  spirit  of  America  with  you  when  you  leave,  for  our  origins  are  universal 
our  citizens  have  their  National  origins  in  every  country  of  the  world. 
In  this  sense  we  owe  much  to  many  cultures.    We  seek  not  to  impose  anything 
American  upon  anyone  anywhere;  we  would  hope  to  share  with  you  that  which 
you  may  find  of  value  to  you. 

Many  of  you  have  taken  pre-Congress  and  in-Congress  forestry  tours. 
Many  more  of  you  are  scheduled  to  take  post-Congress  tours  when  you  leave 
here.    As  your  hosts,  we  the  American  people  have  done  and  will  do  our 
best  to  show  you  our  country,  our  forests,  our  forest  industries,  research 
installations,  forestry  institutes  and  our  homes.    We  hope  that  these 
tours  are  up  to  your  expectations  and  that  you  will  long  remember  America 
and  her  warm  hearted  people. 
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During  the  13  days  of  sessions  at  the  Congress,  you  communicated 
with  each  other  in  three  different  languages  to  paint  the  broad  picture 
of  forestry  as  it  looks  in  the  world  today.    It  is  an  impressive  picture. 
It  is  especially  significant  because  it  is  the  composite  product  of  more 
than  2000  forestry  leaders  representing  every  geographical  region  of 
the  earth.    Painted  with  one  and  one-half  million  carefully  chosen  words 
this  product  of  the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress  has  caught  the  attention 
of  the  world.    It  has  dramatized  forestry  and  the  part  that  foresters 
can  and  hope  to  play  in  meeting  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  our  times  — 
the  pressure  of  people  upon  the  forest  resources. 

You  have  met,  head  on,  the  questions:    "What  is  the  best  way  to 
produce  more  and  better  products  from  the  forest?    How  do  we  make  wiser, 
lasting  use  of  what  we  already  have?    And  most  important  of  all,  how  do 
we  keep  pace  with  the  forest  resource  needs  of  the  world's  growing 
population?"    You  have  discussed  the  part  that  Multiple  Use  of  Forest 
Lands  must  and  will  play  in  solving  this  probl^  and  have  undoubtedly 
formed  your  own  conclusion  on  how  best  to  apply  this  concept  in  your 
native  land. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  I  feel  it  safe  to  say  that  most  of  you 
carry  today,  on  your  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  using  your  forest 
resource  to  make  a  better  life  for  your  people,  their  children,  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn.    I  feel  certain  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  put 
to  work,  in  behalf  of  your  people,  the  great  wealth  of  knowledge  that  has 
been  presented  here.    As  you  leave  this  hall,  our  best  wishes  go  with  you 
for  your  success  in  this  noble  endeavor . 
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In  the  years  to  come,  some  <y£  what  has  been  said  here  at  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress  may  be  forgotten.    But  I  feel  certain  that  the 
United  States,  a  nation  principally  composed  of  immigrants  and  their 
descendents  from  every  country  on  this  globe,  will  long  remember  you. 
For  on  this  University  of  Washington  campus  you  have  helped  give  root 
to  the  International  Friendship  Grove.    As  these  trees,  which  your  hands 
have  helped  plant,  thrive  and  grow,  they  will  be  an  everlasting  reminder 
to  all  who  see  them  that  here,  at  the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress,  the 
foresters  of  the  world  did  understand  each  other,  did  freely  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  did  work  side  by  side  as  friends.    May  this  grove 
be  another  stepping  stone,  hov/ever  small,  in  the  world's  movement  toward 
peace  and  freedom. 

With  you,  the  forestry  leaders  of  the  world,  rest  the  fate  of  a 
resource  which  covers  one- third  of  the  earth's  surface.    A  resource  of 
this  magnitude  must  be  carefully  tended  and  kept  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
Properly  managed,  the  forest  resource  can  be  perpetually  renewed;  improperly 
used,  it  can  be  destroyed. 

Your  presence  here  has  helped  make  brighter  the  future  of  world 
forestry.    It  has  helped  call  attention  to  the  world  the  fact  that 
forestry  and  forest  resources  are  important;  that  they  deserve  serious 
and  continuing  attention;  and  that  they  can  and  should  be  a  major  factor 
in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  who  populate  the  earth. 
All  this  is  Important  in  man's  determined  move  toward  a  world  more 
satisfying  and  meaningful  in  terms  of  human  comfort,  personal  dignity, 
and  unfettered  communication  with  his  fellows. 


I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  American  people  wlien  I  say,  "We  are 
glad  you  came."    Your  visit  to  our  coiontry  will  be  long  remembered  by 
us,  especially  by  those  thousands  of  Americans  whom  you  have  personally 
met.    You  have  made  a  good  impression  on  us;  we  hope  that  we  have  made 
a  good  impression  on  you.    The  world  is  richer  because  of  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress.    May  you  carry  in  your  hearts  the  spirit  of 
this  Congress,  and  in  your  minds  a  detemination  that  the  forests  of  the 
world  shall  perpetually  serve  the  people  of  the  world. 
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BETTER  FORESTRY  FOR  A  BETTER  FUTURE 

Mr,  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  Fifth  World  Forestry 
Congress,    Very  shortly  the  official  sessions  of  this  Congress  will  come  to 
a  close.    We  who  are  your  hosts,  the  United  States  Government,  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  people  of  America,  are  greatly  appreciative  that  you  chose 
to  come  to  our  country  for  your  meeting.    We  are  honored  by  your  presence. 
We  hope  sincerely  that  each  of  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit;  that  your 
experiences  have  been  pleasant;  that  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress 
you  have  profited;  that  you  will  come  again. 

Each  of  the  four  previous  World  Forestry  Congresses  has  made  a  great 
contribution  toward  enlarging  the  fund  of  human  knowledge  encompassed  within 
the  term  "Forestry."    This  fifth  Congress  is  no  less  impressive.    Here  are 
assembled  together  more  than  2000  men  and  women  representing  more  than  60 
countries.    It  may  be  assumed  that  together  you  represent  the  sum  total  of 
htiman  knowledge  concerned  with  forestry.    You  have  been  brought  together  by 
bonds  of  common  interest  wrought  out  of  your  past  experiences  and  your 
present  responsibilities.    Through  the  exchanges  here  in  which  you  have 
participated  you  have  shared  your  knowledge  in  order  that  it  might  become 
more  universal.    No  doubt,  too,  you  have  sought  to  further  extend,  or  to 
find  ways  to  further  extend,  the  frontiers  of  existing  knowledge  so  that  the 
forests  and  forest  lands  of  our  Earth  may  be  more  fruitful  of  value  to  all 
peoples  everjrwhere. 

Closing  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  E.  L.  Peterson  before  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress,  September  10,  1960,  10:00  a.m.,  Seattle, 
Washington . 
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The  very  theme  of  this  Congress  —  Multiple  Use  of  Forest  Lands 
indicates  an  awareness  of  the  great  potential  of  forests  to  provide  a 
multiplicity  of  values,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  to  serve  not  only  the 
physical  needs  of  man  but  to  ennoble  his  spirit  as  well.    Perhaps  as  we 
seek  more  effectual  means  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  everywhere 
the  products  and  values  of  the  forests  of  the  world  without  impairing  the 
ability  of  these  forests  to  continue  to  provide  those  values  to  succeeding 
generations,  we  can  even  find  a  way  to  coninunicate  among  all  men  of  all 
nations  an  appreciation  of  the  values  of  individual  human  dignity  v;hich 
attaches  to  and  is  a  part  of  every  man  everywhere.    For  is  not  the  objective 
of  human  endeavor  to  so  satisfy  the  physical  needs  of  people  that  they  are 
free  to  attain  the  maximum  of  their  own  individual  capacities?    And  is  not 
such  attainment  most  effectively  and  fruitfully  e:q>ressed  in  service  to 
their  fellows?    Is  not  this  the  way  to  so  extend  the  fund  of  man's  know- 
ledge that  the  needs  of  all  men  are  satisfied?    Is  this  not  what  you  are 
really  doing  through  the  exchanges  of  this  World  Forestry  Congress?  Is 
this  not  your  purpose?    For  what  other  purpose  do  you  seek  to  improve 
forestry?    Why  do  we  seek  more  efficient  and  more  productive  ways  to  use 
our  present  forests  and  at  the  same  time  replace  those  we  use  with  better 
ones?    If  forestry  is  to  be  a  creative  science  how  can  it  do  so  without 
creative  minds,  for  whatever  is  used  and  recreated  must  reflect  the  appli- 
cation of  human  effort? 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  conferences  such  as  this  is  laid  not  only  the 
basis  for  the  forestry  of  the  future  but  also  the  basis  for  understanding 
among  people.    Here  there  has  been  a  free  and  easy  exchange  of  knowledge. 
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In  the  halls  of  this  venerable  University,  dedicated  to  extending  the  scope 
and  capacity  of  individual  human  intellects,  friendships  have  formed 
between  many  of  you  as  individuals,  respect  for  each  other  has  been 
evidenced,  and  more  importantly,  together  you  have  sought  truth.    In  doing 
so  each  has  benefitted.    If  one  truth  --  one  new  piece  of  dependable 
knowledge  has  been  acquired       then  you  are  free  to  move  a  step  farther 
in  pushing  outward  the  endless  frontier  of  knowledge  that  your  possession 
of  it  may  grow  —  and  thus  do  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  grow. 

Also  you  have  seen  here  something  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
You  have  no  doubt  met  or  visited  some  American  families       families  like 
your  own       with  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  fuller  life  for  themselves  -- 
for  their  children  —  for  their  grandchildren.    We  hope  you  take  some  of 
the  spirit  of  America  with  you  when  you  leave,  for  our  origins  are  universal 
our  citizens  have  their  National  origins  in  every  country  of  the  world. 
In  this  sense  we  owe  much  to  many  cultures.    We  seek  not  to  impose  anything 
American  upon  anyone  anywhere;  we  would  hope  to  share  with  you  that  which 
you  may  find  of  value  to  you. 

Many  of  you  have  taken  pre-Congress  and  in-Congress  forestry  tours. 
Many  more  of  you  are  scheduled  to  take  post-Congress  tours  when  you  leave 
here.    As  your  hosts,  we  the  American  people  have  done  and  will  do  our 
best  to  show  you  our  country,  our  forests,  our  forest  industries,  research 
installations,  forestry  institutes  and  our  homes.    We  hope  that  these 
tours  are  up  to  your  expectations  and  that  you  will  long  remember  America 
and  her  warm  hearted  people. 


During  the  13  days  of  sessions  at  the  Congress,  you  coaammlcated 
with  each  other  in  three  different  languages  to  paint  the  broad  picture 
of  forestry  as  it  looks  in  the  world  today.    It  is  an  impressive  picture. 
It  is  especially  significant  because  it  is  the  composite  product  of  more 
than  2000  forestry  leaders  representing  every  geographical  region  of 
the  earth.    Painted  with  one  and  one-half  million  carefully  chosen  words 
this  product  of  the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress  has  caught  the  attention 
of  the  world.    It  has  dramatized  forestiry  and  the  part  that  foresters 
can  and  hope  to  play  in  meeting  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  our  times  — 
the  pressure  of  people  upon  the  forest  resources. 

You  have  met,  head  on,  the  questions:    "What  is  the  best  way  to 
produce  more  and  better  products  from  the  forest?    How  do  we  malce  wiser, 
lasting  use  of  what  we  already  have?    And  most  important  of  all,  how  do 
we  keep  pace  with  the  forest  resource  needs  of  the  world's  growing 
population?"    You  have  discussed  the  part  that  Multiple  Use  of  Forest 
Lands  must  and  will  play  in  solving  this  probl@n  and  have  undoubtedly 
formed  your  own  conclusion  on  how  best  to  apply  this  concept  in  your 
native  land. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  I  feel  it  safe  to  say  that  most  of  you 
carry  today,  on  your  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  using  your  forest 
resource  to  make  a  better  life  for  your  people,  their  children,  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn.    I  feel  certain  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  put 
to  work,  in  behalf  of  your  people,  the  great  wealth  of  knowledge  that  has 
been  presented  here.    As  you  leave  this  hall,  our  best  wishes  go  with  you 
for  your  success  in  this  noble  endeavor. 
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In  the  years  to  come,  some  <y£  what  has  been  said  here  at  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress  may  be  forgotten.    But  I  feel  certain  that  the 
United  States,  a  nation  principally  composed  of  immigrants  and  their 
descendents  from  every  country  on  this  globe,  will  long  remember  you. 
For  on  this  University  of  Washington  campus  you  have  helped  give  root 
to  the  International  Friendship  Grove.    As  these  trees,  which  your  hands 
have  helped  plant,  thrive  and  grow,  they  will  be  an  everlasting  reminder 
to  all  who  see  them  that  here,  at  the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress,  the 
foresters  of  the  world  did  understand  each  other,  did  freely  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  did  work  side  by  side  as  friends.    May  this  grove 
be  another  stepping  stone,  hovrever  small,  in  the  world's  movement  toward 
peace  and  freedom. 

With  you,  the  forestry  leaders  of  the  world,  rest  the  fate  of  a 
resource  which  covers  one- third  of  the  earth's  surface.    A  resource  of 
this  magnitude  must  be  carefully  tended  and  kept  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
Properly  managed,  the  forest  resource  can  be  perpetually  renewed;  improperly 
used,  it  can  be  destroyed. 

Your  presence  here  has  helped  make  brighter  the  future  of  world 
forestry.    It  has  helped  call  attention  to  the  world  the  fact  that 
forestry  and  forest  resources  are  important;  that  they  deserve  serious 
and  continuing  attention;  and  that  they  can  and  should  be  a  major  factor 
in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  who  populate  the  earth. 
All  this  is  important  in  man's  determined  move  toward  a  world  more 
satisfying  and  meaningful  in  terms  of  human  comfort,  personal  dignity, 
and  unfettered  coomunication  with  his  fellows. 
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I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  American  people  wlien  I  say,  "We  are 
glad  you  came."    Your  visit  to  our  country  will  be  long  remembered  by 
us,  especially  by  those  thousands  of  Americans  whom  you  have  personally 
met.    You  have  made  a  good  impression  on  us;  we  hope  that  we  have  made 
a  good  impression  on  you.    The  world  is  richer  because  of  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress.    May  you  carry  in  your  hearts  the  spirit  of 
this  Congress,  and  in  your  minds  a  determination  that  the  forests  of  the 
world  shall  perpetually  serve  the  people  of  the  world. 

****** 


UNITED  STATES  DiiiPARTF-.SNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Statement  of  E.  L.  Peterson,  Assistant  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

June  24,  1960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  identical  Bills  H.R. 12182 
introduced  by  Congressman  Poage,  and  H.R. 12184  introduced  by 
Congressman  Short,  Bills  to  protect  farm  and  ranch  operators 
m.aking  certain  land  use  changes  under  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  against  loss  of  acreage  allotments.     Senator  Young  of 
North  Dakota  introduced  an  identical  Bill,  S-3533,   and  subsequently 
offered  the  text  of  that  Bill  as  an  amendment  to  S-2759,  the  '"/heat 
Bill,  which  amendment  was  adopted  without  opposition  and  appears 
as  Title  III  in  that  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  that  the  Bill 
H.R. 12182  be  enacted  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  an  important 
contribution  toward  accomplishing  the  long-term  objectives  of  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program. 

As  this  Committee  is  well  aware,   the  principal  objective  of 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  is  to  bring  about  greater 
agricultural  stability  in  the  Great  Plains  region  through 
intensification  of  soil  and  water  conservation  measures  and 
through  encouragement  of  needed  land  use  adjustments.  The 
fluctuating  rainfall  pattern  in  the  Great  Plains  has,  from  time 
to  time,   coincided  with  extensive  cultivation  of  substandard  soils 
to  produce  "dust  bowl"  conditions  felt  throughout  the  Nation  in 
the  form  of  both  physical  and  economic  distress. 


One  of  the  most  needed  adjustments  is  the  development  of 
ranches  and  farms  so  they  will  have  greatest  chance  of  economic 
survival  during  the  long  unpredictable  periods  of  low  rainfall. 
This  means  first  of  all  that  plans  for  management  must  provide 
for  maximum  conservation  of  moisture  and  provision  for  livestock 
water.     Equally  as  important,  it  means  that  land  not  suited  to 
cropping  be  devoted  to  permanent  vegetation. 

Substantial  adjustments  are  being  made  in  this  direction. 
On  more  than  4,000  farms  and  ranches  with  Great  Plains  Conservation 
contracts,   about  30  percent  of  the  land  formerly  in  crops  is  being 
diverted  to  permanent  grass. 

Public  Law  1021,  which  authorizes  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program,  makes  provision  for  protecting  the  crop  allotments  on 
the  cooperating  farms  during  the  period  of  the  contract  which 
runs  for  periods  of  from  3  to  10  years.     At  the  termination  of 
these  contracts,  however,  farmers  will  have  to  again  increase 
their  acres  devoted  to  crops  if  they  are  to  maintain  these 
acreage  allotments. 

H.  R.  12182  would  amend  Section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  extend  acreage  allotment  protection 
for  participants  in  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  beyond 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  contract  for  an  additional  period 
eaual  to  the  period  of  the  contract.     No  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  imposed  by  this  amendment. 
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V/e  believe  this  additional  tirae  period  for  protection  of 
acreage  allotment  would  contribute  substantially  to  maintaining 
more  of  the  diverted  cropland  in  permanent  grass.     It  will  give 
an  additional  period  for  a  new  system  of  management  under  a 
complete    conservation  plan  to  become  more  fully  established 
and  to  prove  its  value.     It  will  provide  a  longer  period  of  time 
for  each  cooperating  farmer  or  rancher  to  achieve  the  full 
benefits  of  the  new  conservation  farming  system  and  will  extend 
the  period  of  time  when  he  must  make  a  decision  about  shifting 
his  diverted  grassland  back  to  crops  to  protect  his  acreage 
allotment . 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  further  explanation 
of  our  endorsement.     We  shall  be  happy  to  provide  further 
information  or  attempt  to  answer  questions  that  Members  may 
have. 


,  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 


FEDERAL-STATES  RELATIONS  IN  RESEARCH 


Within  recent  weeks  and  days  science  and  its  capabilities  have  come 
to  the  forefront  of  the  public  mind  and  conscience.    Research  is  the 
vehicle  of  science.    Ideas       concepts  --  wroughtwithin  the  minds  of 
men  are  its  motive  power* 


From  time's  beginning  man  has  sought  first  to  understand  his  environ- 
ment —  then  to  modify  and  control  it»    Present  systems  of  knowledge  are 
the  record  of  his  efforts.    This  knowledge  has  been  used  and  applied  both 
to  make  men  free  and  make  them  slaves.    Both  situations  have  resulted 
from  the  political  institutions  within  the  framework  of  which  science 
has  been  applied. 

On  the  one  hand,  men  control  both  themselves  and  this  ever -increasing 
fund  of  knowledge  which  comes  from  their  further  penetration  of  the 
frontiers  of  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  supple  masters  of  political  intrigue,  ignoring 
intellect,  have  conjured  emotions  which  cause  men  to  deny  themselves. 

Thus  we  find  a  divided  world,  but  one  in  which  the  language  of 
science  is  universal.    Whether  men  shall  use  science  to  destroy  them- 
selves or,  from  intellect,  finally  find  the  way  for  all  men  to  live  in 
harmony  and  accord,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  resolved. 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ervin  L.  peters on  before 
the  Experiment  Station  Section,  71st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities,  Denver, 
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It  is  now  for  us  who  value  the  way  of  peace  —  who  believe  that 
man  has  an  individual  dignity  conferred  by  God,  his  Creator,  which  no 
other  man  may  deny  —  to  generate  the  energies  necessary  to  assure  that 
intellect  —  not  scientific  achievement  alone       controls  man's  destiny. 

Nowhere  in  history  has  science  and  its  accompanying  technology  more 
clearly  demonstrated  its  creative  value  for  human  welfare  than  here  in 
America.    And  in  no  phase  of  our  national  life  is  this  more  clear  than 
in  agriculture. 

Research  and  education  have  provided  a  constantly  enlarging  science  and 
technology  which  applied  have  freed  the  people  of  this  Nation  from  bondage 
to  the  land  and  created  an  abundance  heretofore  unknown  in  the  history  of 
man. 

The  American  agricultural  revolution  had  its  birth  in  the  events 
associated  with  the  creation  of  the  unique  system  of  higher  education, 
which  is  the  Land-Grant  College  and  University  System,  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    These  institutions,  and  this  great  service 
arm  of  Government,  have  progressed  together.    Their  association  remains 
close  and  cordial. 

We  who  are  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  place  high 
value  on  this  close  working  relationship.    It  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  of  great  good  for  rural  America  and  all  America. 

Our  present  relations  have  developed  from  our  mutual  experiences. 
They  are  founded  upon  mutual  trust,  confidence,  and  respect.    We  recognize 
full  well  that  the  real  strength  of  agricultural  research  is  in  the  Land- 
Grant  institutions. 
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In  them  the  student  is  first  introduced  to  the  several  disciplines 
which  constitute  the  scientists'  arsenal.    Prom  the  classrooms,  the 
research  laboratories,  the  field  stations  of  these  institutions,  comes 
the  manpower,  the  new  and  fresh  concepts  and  ideas,  which  make 
scientific  progress  possible. 

We  recognize  that  the  Federal  GoverMoent  cannot,  and  should  not, 
assume  full  responsibility  for  agricultural  research.    Rather,  the 
application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  agriculture 
should  be  made  where  the  problems  are, 

A  major  portion  of  those  problems  are  in  the  States,  their  rural 
areas,  and  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  country.    Mosreover,  the  Land- 
Grant  College  or  University  is  closer  to  the  people  and  their  problems. 
It  is  more  accessible  to  them. 

However,  we  also  recognize,  as  you  do,  that  there  are  problems  facing 
the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy  which  are  common  to  all  of  it. 
For  this  reason  we  in  Federal  research  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
a  national  competency  in  agricultural  research  adequate  to  attack  those 
problems.    Both  in  our  Federal  and  State  research  and  in  our  cooperative 
research  we  must  also  provide  supporting  service  —  provide  new  knowledge 
as  required       to  enable  agricultural  education  —  the  Federal-State 
cooperative  Extension  Service  —  to  bring  to  rural  people  the  factual 
information  necessary  to  intelligent  decision  making,  and  to  achieve 
effective  use  of  their  resources  of  land,  labor,  and  other  assets  to 
enable  them  to  continuously  improve  their  level  of  living. 
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Currently  we  have  agricultural  abundance.    There  is  every  indication 
that  this  abundance  will  endure  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  the  light  of  this  circumstance  we  hear  questions  raised  as  to  why 
research  should  be  supported,  even  at  current  levels,  let  alone  be 
enlarged.    From  other  sources  it  is  asserted  that  research  should  be 
redirected,  that  it  should  undertake  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
abundance. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  large  enough  research  program  directed  at  the 
general  area  of  utilization  could  produce  industrial  outlets,  other  new 
and  enlarged  markets,  and  new  crops,  which  would  permit  a  fuller  use  of 
agriculture's  resources  and  use  of  the  technology  and  science  which  thus 
far  has  been  developed  and  applied  to  the  production  and  marketing 
processes  in  agriculture. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  research 
has  a  problem  in  achieving  broad  public  understanding  of  what  research 
is,  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

Clearly,  the  benefits  of  agricultural  research  have  been  benefits 
to  all  the  Nation,  and  in  a  measure  to  all  the  world.    The  consuming 
public  now  has  available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  a  variety  and  quality  of  food  stuffs  never  heretofore 
known  by  this  or  any  other  Nation,    Research,  science,  and  technology, 
have  made  this  possible.    New  discoveries  In  the  field  of  production 
quickly  translate  themselves  into  consumer  benefits. 

All  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  these  facts  have  general 
public  recognition.    We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  prevent  research 
becoming  the  dumping  ground  for  problems  created  by  mistaken  public 
policy. 
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Certainly  research  can  help  answer  some  of  the  problems  that  stem 
from  abundance,  from  loss  of  markets  for  farmers  to  non-agricultural 
coimnodities,  from  the  abuse  of  our  physical  resources  which  in  some 
areas  have  in  part  stemmed  from  incentive  pricing  continued  beyond  the 
need  for  it. 

As  our  population  grows,  and  it  is  growing  most  rapidly,  more  and 
more  people  will  become  dependent  for  their  food,  fiber,  and  other 
materials,  upon  a  very  small  portion  of  our  population  constituted  by 
our  farmers  and  ranchers.    The  farm  and  ranch  enterprise  has  become 
characterized  by  high  capital  investment,  increasing  use  of  off- farm 
services,  higher  cash  operating  costs,  narrowing  margins  between  profit 
and  loss. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  both  research  and  education 
have  an  increasing  workload  to  conduct  the  economic  analysis,  and  provide 
factual  information  by  which  the  farmer  may  be  aided  in  his  management 
decisions.    Were  I  to  evaluate  the  components  of  an  agricultural  research 
program,  in  the  light  of  current  conditions,  I  would  list  its  elements 
as  containing: 

^         (1)    A  strong  program  of  basic  research,  built  around  pioneering  ^ 
research  groups,  where,  in  given  research  areas,  a  group  of  disciplines 
could  be  applied  together  to  further  penetrate  and  expand  the  frontier 
of  human  knowledge. 

^        (2)    The  research  program  should  seek  to  relate  farm  production 
to  consumer  preferences,  nutritional  requirements  and  shifts  in  population 
component. 
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(3)  Research  should  seek  ways  and  means  of  shortening  Che  distance 
between  the  farm  gate  and  the  city  dinner  table, 

(4)  It  should  seek  methods  for  more  effective  use  of  food  to  achieve 
human  vigor  and  health. 

(5)  It  should  fully  evaluate  the  economics  of  alternative  land  uses. 

(6)  It  should  broaden  the  base  of  economic  research  to  provide  j 
wider  and  deeper  basic  ijiformation  as  supporting  bases  for  agricultural 
policies  and  programs, 

(7)  It  should  investigate  vigorously  new  uses  for  all  types  of 
agricultural  production  and,  particularly,  industrial  uses  for  that 
portion  of  agricultural  production  presently  in  excess  of  need  and  likely 
to  continue,  into  the  intermediate  term  at  least,  as  being  excess  to  need. 

(8)  A  research  program  must  include  a  strong  area  of  activity  to 
provide  protection  to  our  animals  and  crops  from  the  ravages  of  plant  and 
animal  pests  and  diseases,  and  afford  the  means  to  quickly  attack  these 
diseases  or  pests  when  they  do  occur, 

(9)  A  research  program  should  provide  the  means  to  evaluate  soil, 
plant,  and  water  relationships,  together  with  the  technical  knowledge  to 
permit  use  of  our  lands  without  their  physical  deterioration. 

These  elements  of  a  research  program  are  not  all  inclusive.  There 
may  be  others  which  should  be  added,  but  these  to  my  mind  should  be  a 
part  of  research.    In  some  measure,  they  are  a  part  of  our  present  research 
program.    The  question  before  research  administrators  is  largely  one  of 
where  emphasis  should  be  placed. 
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But  a  research  program,  no  matter  how  well  put  together,  is  not  by 
itself  enough.    It  requires  competent  scientists,  adequately  compensated, 
with  an  organizational  structure  which  provides  means  for  their  recognition 
both  as  administrators  and  for  their  scientific  accomplishments.    It  requires 
physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  supporting  services,  to  assure  the 
maximum  productivity  by  each  professional  individual. 

We  do  not  have  all  of  these  things.    They  must  be  provided  as  fast 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.    The  accomplishments  of  science  are  not  usually 
immediate.    We  must  build  now  for  what  we  will  require  10,  20,  30  years  from 
now.    If  we  are  to  build  and  build  soundly,  I  say  again  it  will  require 
broader  public  understanding  of  the  place  which  research  has  in  agriculture, 
and  the  significance  of  agricultural  research  to  the  National  strength  and 
welfare.    It  will  require  also  that  increasing  numbers  of  students  seek 
careers  in  research,  in  the  scientific  disciplines. 

The  modern  scientist  also  needs  to  relate  his  area  of  activity  to 
the  several  areas  with  which  he  is  associated. 

Today's  problems  do  not  lend  themselves  to  being  catalogued  into 
neat  -niches.    Each  is  of  many  facets.    We  deal  not  with  single  problems, 
but  with  problem  complexes.    We  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  provide  the 
type  of  scientific  organization,  and  the  type  of  scientific  training, 
which  will  make  effective  scientists  and  effective  use  of  scientists  in 
this  modern,  complex,  and  rapidly  changing  world. 

All  change  is  put  in  motion  by  an  idea.    Ideas  are  fleeting.    We  must 
create  conditions  which  generate  ideas  and  which  put  them  to  work  for 
human  betterment. 
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All  of  these  things  are  a  part  of  the  task  in  which  we  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  you  of  the  Land-Grant  College  System  are 
mutually  engaged.    We  believe  in  this  system.    It  has  demonstrated  both 
its  workability  and  its  worth.    We  believe  it  to  be  capable  of  undertaking 
any  tasks  new  or  an  enlargement  of  those  we  now  have,  within  the  areas  of 
its  competency  and  delivering  full  value  for  the  public  support  upon  which 
it  rests. 

Now,  personally,  let  me  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the 
cordial  working  relations  which  exist  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
its  research  organization,  and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
their  Experiment  Station  Directors,  and  associated  personnel. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  developing  ways  and  means  of 
improving  our  channels  of  communication  and  keeping  each  other  informed 
concerning  all  areas  of  mutual  interest.    None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would 
assert  that  our  communication  system  is  perfect,  but  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  respect,  confidence  and  trust,  belief  in  each  other,  and  in  this 
great  system  of  which  we  are  a  part,  we  will  continue  our  close  working 
relationships  and  further  perfect  our  operating  relations. 

We  will  continue  to  resolve  such  problems  as  arise  by  discussing 
them  as  we  have  in  the  past,  frankly  and  openly  around  the  conference 
table,  arriving  at  mutual  decisions  and  going  forward  together  to  build 
a  system  of  research  adequate  to  the  needs  of  modern  agriculture  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

The  farm  and  ranch  families  of  this  Nation  need  it  and  must  have  it. 
The  Nation  itself  can  afford  nothing  less  than  an  adequate  system  of 
agricultural  research.    From  it  has  come  abundance  for  everyone. 
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From  it  has  come  better  living,  healthier  people,  a  more  productive 
America.    With  it  we  will  push  back  further  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge  to  the  end  that  man  shall  not  become  a  captive  of  what  he  has 
created,  but  shall  always  be  master  of  himself. 
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THE  RESEAHCH  PROGRAM  OF  USDA 


Statement  of  E,  L,  Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  Federal  Council  on  Science 
and  Technology,  April  28,  1959. 


Viy  discussion  will  be  in  five  parts:    (1)  how  research  has  helped  this 
country  to  advance  to  a  position  of  world  leadership  in  Agriculture^ 
(2)  the  demands  on  agricultural  research  in  the  next  ^0  years;  (3)  the 
organization  for  research  coordination  and  program  development  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  (U)  the  relation  of  the  research  in  USDA  to 
the  programs  of  other  Federal  agencies;  and  (5)  current  problems  in  the 
management  of  research,    I  shall  refer  to  a  number  of  charts.  These 
are  attached  to  this  statement, 

1. 

The  history  of  farming  in  this  country  may  be  divided  broadly  into  three 
periods.    The  first  —  from  Colonial  times  through  World  War  I  —  was  a 
period  of  physical  growth  by  the  development  of  new  lands.    In  general, 
total  farm  output  during  this  first  300  years  increased  only  as  addi- 
tional cropland  was  put  under  the  plow.    Acre  for  acre,  crop  yields  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

Fortunately,  there  were  farsighted  individuals  during  this  early  period 
who  knew  that  good  farmland  would  one  day  all  be  farmed,  and  that  if  we 
were  to  build  a  great  Nation  something  had  to  be  done  to  increase  farm- 
ing efficiency.  The  efforts  of  these  individuals  brought  about  the  es- 
tablishment, 100  years  ago,  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  U,  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Research  was  encouraged,  and  new  farm  practices  began  to  emerge.  But 
even  50  years  later  crop  yields  on  the  average  remained  the  same.  Many 
changes  in  land  use  occurred  that  should  have  improved  yields.  Vast 
areas  of  highly  fertile  virgin  land  were  plowed  up,  and  worn-out  areas 
were  discarded.    Millions  of  acres  of  potentially  productive  wet  land 
were  drained.    Fertilizer  and  lime  use  increased  to  substantial  quanti- 
ties.   New,  higher  yielding  crop  varieties  were  introduced  and  controls 
were  developed  for  a  number  of  insect  pests  and  crop  diseases,  let 
with  all  these  improvements  yield  levels  stayed  about  the  same. 

There  was  only  one  possible  conclusion.    All  the  ioqprovements  in  farm- 
ing that  had  been  made  had  barely  succeeded  in  offsetting  the  decline 
in  soil  productivity  that  was  talcing  place. 

Public  concern  over  this  situation  was  mounting  by  1908,  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  convened  the  first  Governor's  Conference  to  consider 
resource  problems.    Out  of  this  conference  emerged  the  conservation 
idea. 


The  second  pericxi  in  our  farming  histoiy  — •  covering  roughly  the  years 
between  the  two  World  Wars       is  notable  for  two  developments.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  application  of  mechanical  power  in  farming, 
which  gradually  released  millions  of  acres  from  the  production  of  feed 
for  horses  and  mules.    These  acres  became  available  for  food  production. 
The  second  important  development  was  the  action  taken,  on  a  broad  front, 
by  the  Federal  government,  by  the  States,  by  industry,  and  by  farmers 
to  improve  our  agriculture.    Research  was  given  increased  recognition. 


The  third  period  in  our  farming  histoiy  is  the  one  we  are  in  now.  To- 
day we  can  see  the  fruits  of  the  efforts  started  in  the  earlier  periods. 


In  1939 }  when  World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe ,  American  farmers  pro- 
duced a  2^  billion-bushel  crop  of  corn  on  88  mil  Hon  acres.    Last  year, 
they  produced  a  record  1^7  percent  more  on  1^  million  less  acres.  The 
story  repeats  itself  with  virtually  all  major  crops.    The  7liO  million 
bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  1939  took  52j  million  acres.    Last  year, 
on  about  the  same  acreage,  the  crop  was  1  billion,  U60  million  bushels  — 
virtually  double  that  in  1939.    Production  of  oilseed  crops  has  almost 
tripled  since  1939. 

It  is  the  same  with  livestock.    In  1958  we  had  nearly  3^  million  fewer 
dairy  cows  than  in  1939*  but  each  cow  produced  7/8ths  of  a  ton  more 
milk  during  the  year.    For  every  two  eggs  a  hen  laid  in  1939>  her  de- 
scendant is  laying  about  3  eggs  today.    Total  egg  and  poultry  production 
is  up  108  percent.    We  have  97  million  cattle  and  horses  on  the  same 
pastures  and  range  lands  that  in  1939  supported  only  81  million  head. 
We  had  a  pig  crop  of  95  million  in  1958  on  the  same  farm  plant  that 
produced  87  million  in  1939. 

All  told,  we  produced      percent  more  farm  commodities  last  year  on 
fewer  acres  than  we  had  in  1939. 

But  these  facts  and  figures  alone  don't  tell  the  whole  story.  Figures 
on  mai^ower  required  to  do  the  job  also  are  significant.  In  World  War 
I,  we  produced  our  farm  commodities  with  13§  million  workers;  in  World 
War  II,  with  lOj  million  workers;  today  there  are  only  74  million  farm 
workers. 

If  the  agricultural  output  we  achieved  in  1957  —  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  have  complete  figures  ~  had  been  produced  by  the  methods 
available  to  farmers  in  1939 >  it  would  have  cost  the  Nation  about  74 
billion  dollars  more  in  land,  labor,  capital,  and  other  resources 
than  the  actual  cost  in  1957.    These  74  billion  dollars  were  therefore 
available  for  other  ljn5)rovements  in  our  levels  of  living. 
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The  stoiy  is  not  all  bright,  howeTer.    From  the  economic  standpoint, 
as  you  well  know,  faraers  have  not  shared  equally  with  the  rest  of  us 
in  the  progress  our  country  has  made  during  the  past  two  decades,  Th^ 
benefited  greatly  from  the  adoption  of  technological  in5)roveraents  when 
the  markets  were  e3q)anding  during  World  War  II  and  the  rehabilitation 
years.    Their  purchasing  power  rose  rapidly,  and  they  began  to  pay 
debts,  to  buy  land,  livestock,  and  equipment,  and  to  make  msoay  farm 
and  home  improvements.    But  as  the  general  level  of  prices  rose,  it 
brou^t  rising  costs  for  farm  labor,  machineiy,  and  production  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.    Then,  when  the  special  needs  of  war  and  rehabili- 
tation had  been  met,  prices  received  by  farmers  began  falling,  and  sur- 
pluses began  piling  up.    Thus,  in  recent  years,  farmers  have  been 
caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze.    And  the  burden  of  farm  surpluses  has 
been  felt  by  the  entire  economy.    The  effects  of  high  farm  costs  and 
narrow  farm  margins  have  been  offset  in  some  measure  1:^  changes  in  farm 
owner's  equities  which  have  increased  from  U3  billion  dollars  in  191*0 
to  167  billion  dollars  in  1958. 


Today  our  most  urgent  problem  is  to  find  new  ways  of  expanding  markets 
for  the  abundance  now  produced  on  our  farms, 

Reseaurch  needs  to  develop  new  industrial  uses  for  agricultural  ccaa- 
moditieSo    At  the  same  time,  it  needs  to  give  farmers  new  techniques 
for  producing  commodities  of  unifoim  quality  in  high  volume  —  for  pro- 
ducing them  in  ways  that  are  profitable  to  farmers  and  at  costs  that 
permit  competition  with  other  industrial  raw  materials. 

It  is  iaiportant  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  our  public  agricultural  re- 
search involves  both  Federal  and  State  action,  it  is  essentially  a 
single  program  directed  to  a  single  purpose  —  the  most  efficient  pro- 
duction, processing,  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  this  country.    The  States  do  a  part  of  the  research 
themselves.      The  Department  does  a  part  hy  itself.    More  than  half  of 
the  total  is  a  cooperative  enterprise.    The  excellent  cooperative  re- 
latioi^  between  the  States  and  the  Department  have  made  it  possible  to 
mesh  the  parts  of  the  program  together  into  a  whole  that  serves  the 
nation  effectively. 

Private  sources  either  engaged  in  the  processing  and  marketing  of  farm 
and  forest  products  or  in  serving  the  farm  market  complement  public  re- 
search efforts.    We  estimate  that  private  funds  going  into  agricultural 
research  are  approximately  equal  to  public  funds.    The  private  research 
is  predominantly  in  the  processing  and  marketing  fields,  but  substantial 
funds  are  spent  on  agricultural  machinery  and  agricultural  chemicals. 


In  agriculture  we  have  a  unique  system  for  bringing  the  results  of  re- 
search to  users.  The  State  Extension  Services  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  have  played  a  most  significant  role  in  the  agricultural  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place, 

2. 

And  now  let  us  look  to  the  future. 

We're  all  aware  of  the  present  rapid  increase  in  our  population  and  the 
predictions  that  this  trend  will  continue.  The  Census  Bureau  estimates 
that  by  the  year  2010  we  may  have  370  million  people  —  more  than  twice 
the  population  we  have  today, 

niis  means  that  Just  to  maintain  our  present  diet  levels ^  we  will  re- 
quire twice  as  much  food  and  other  farm  pi>oducts  as  we're  consuming 
"today.    New  knowledge  of  nutritional  requirements,  especially  for  older 
and  younger  age  groups,  is  emphasizing  the  need  for  more  protective 
foods  —  those  high  in  protein,  vitamins,  and  minerals.    Meat,  milk 
fliJd  eggs,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  provide  these  nutrients,  but  they're 
also  the  foods  with  high  production  and  processing  costs.    To  make  oar 
people  50  years  from  now  as  well  fed  as  they  should  be,  fanners  will 
have  to  at  least  double  their  present  crop  output  and  more  than  double 
present  production  of  livestock  products.    The  demand  for  timber  products 
can  be  expected  to  increase  by  80  percent  in  kO  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  faimland  available  is  not  likely  to  be 
increased  much  beyoncl  the  acreage  farmers  are  using  today.    Some  new 
land  can  be  brought  into  production  ty  various  methods.    But,  as  our 
population  increases,  considerable  present  faim  land  will  go  into  urban 
and  other  non-faim  uses.    Trends  also  indicate  that  our  farms  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size  and  decrease  in  numbers,  and  that  additional 
farm  workers  will  seek  part-  or  full-time  employment  in  towns  and  cities. 

In  summary,  then,  we  can  expect  that  tomorrow's  f aimers  —  with  only  a 
little  more  land  and  considerably  less  manpower  —  will  have  to  produce 
for  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  whose  needs  and  desires  will  influ- 
ence, more  and  more,  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  products  produced. 
Despite  our  present  abundance,  these  demands  will  not  be  met  unless 
ways  are  found  to  further  increase  efficiency  throughout  agriculture. 

The  size  of  the  job  in  the  next  50  years  is  compared  with  recent  ac- 
conqplishments  in  Chart  A,    19^6  yields  per  acre  are  used  to  make  com- 
parisons.   The  year  1956  was  chosen  since  it  is  midway  between  1935- 
39  and  1975.    In  1935-39,  we  actually  used  526  million  acres  of  crop- 
land equivalent  to  produce  our  fara  output  as  is  shown  in  the  bar  on 
the  left»   With  1956  yields  per  acre  only  38U  million  acres  of  cropland 
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equivalent  would  have  been  required  in  1935-39  as  is  shown  in  the  bar 
on  the  right.    Between  1935-39  and  1956,  we  made  enough  improvements  in 
f&Tm  practices  to  be  equivalent  to  the  production  from  lk2  million  acres. 
The  two  bars  for  1956  are  the  same.    That  is,  we  used  506  million  acres 
in  1956  and  the  same  acres  at  1956  yields  were  required  to  produce  the 
1956  output.    The  bar  on  the  left  for  1975  shows  the  same  acreage  as  in 
1956.    The  bar  on  the  ri^t  shows  the  acreage  requiired  in  1975  asstoning 
1956  yields  per  acre.    It  is  expected  that  we  may  increase  our  cropland 
hy  25  million  acres  between  1956  and  1975.    Putting  what  is  now  known 
in  research  into  practice,  that  is  converting  basic  infonnation  into 
applied  results,  will  increase  production  in  1975  enough  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  160  million  acres  at  1956  yields  per  acre.    The  remaining  23 
million  acres  required  can  be  achieved  by  new  findings  in  research  in 
the  next  5  years.    It  takes  from  10  to  l5  years  to  translate  basic  in- 
formation into  farm  practices.    The  total  improvement  in  farm  practices 
between  1956  and  1975  that  is  required  to  meet  national  requirements  is 
equivalent  to  tJie  production  from  183  million  acres  at  1956  yields  per 
acre.    This  means  that  the  in^rovements  in  farm  practices  between  1956 
and  1975  must  be  1,3  times  as  great  as  those  made  for  the  period  of 
equal  length  between  1935-39  and  1956,    Now  let  us  look  to  2010,  The 
bar  on  the  left  again  shows  the  acres  that  were  available  in  1956, 
plus  the  new  acres  and  technology  added  between  1956  and  1975.  The 
bar  on  the  ri^t  shows  the  acreage  that  would  be  required  in  2010  at 
1956  yields  per  acre.    To  meet  requirements  in  2010,  we  must  improve 
agriculture  enough  between  1975  and  2010  to  be  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction from  Ul7  million  acres  at  1956  yields  per  acre.    This  is  1,6 
times  the  annual  rate  of  progress  that  we  made  between  1935-39  and 
1956. 

Farmers  will  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  conserving  soils  and  using 
available  water  supplies.    They  will  need  higher  yielding  strains  of 
crops  and  livestock  with  specific  qualities  to  meet  special  Biarket  de- 
mands —  lean,  tender  beef,  for  example  ,  •  ,  milk  with  more  solids 
and  less  fat  ,  ,  ,  eggs  that  retain  their  initial  high  quality  ,  ,  , 
fruits  and  vegetables  more  suitable  for  freezing  and  canning  ,  ,  ,  field 
crops  with  qualities  especially  useful  to  industiy.    Farmers  will  need 
more  economical  and  effective  methods  of  controlling  diseases,  insects, 
weeds,  and  weather  ,  ,  ,  better  fertilizer  practices,  machines,  and 
other  production  tools.    And  they  will  need  to  fit  these  improvements 
together  into  economical  farm  operations  that  are  flexible  enough  to 
allow  adjustments  in  resp>onse  to  changes  in  market  demands, 

FurtheiTOore,  agricultural  efficiency  no  longer  stops  at  the  faxm  gate. 
It  exterjds  into  the  market  place,  the  processing  plant,  the  retail  store, 
and  the  home  —  wherever  f aim  products  are  ultimately  used.    It  means 
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maintaining  the  quality  of  products  after  they  leave  the  f aisu  It 
means  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  handlings  processings  and 
distribution*    And  it  means  efficient  utilization  of  all  agricultural 
commodities  —  whether  as  industrial  raw  materials  or  as  consumer  end- 
products* 

All  these  things  contribate  to  total  agricultural  efficiency.    And  the 
only  way  that  I  know  they  can  be  achieved  is  throu^  agricultural  re- 
search —  pursued  vigorously  and  steadily  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture >  we  have  been  concerned  with  this 
problem  for  scaae  time.    We've  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  kind  of  research  that  will  help  us  to  make  the  most  progress  over 
the  long  term. 

We  have  become  convinced  that  our  greatest  need  is  for  basic  research 
to  discover  new  principles  and  new  methods  that  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand fundamental  biological  processes, 

Ve  are  fortunate  to  have  seen  in  our  own  lifetime  how  basic  research 
in  the  physical  sciences  has  given  man  new  power  to  manage  molecules 
and  new  insight  even  into  the  nucleus  of  the  atom.    We  are  now  in  the 
golden  era  of  the  physical  sciences.     The  next  golden  era  in  science 
will  be  in  the  biological  sciences.    It  will  come  as  we  gain  under- 
standing of  the  cell  as  the  unit  of  life. 

The  findings  of  this  research  promise  to  rival  in  inportance  aisything 
that  man  hsis  ever  done.    They  will  be  particularly  important  to  agri- 
culture.   If  we  can  better  understand  axxi  control  the  mechanisms  and 
functions  of  living  cells ,  we  will  have  vastly  increased  ability  to 
breed  more  productive,  higher  quality  crops  and  livestock  ,  .  ,  to 
manage  forests  ,  ,  «  to  control  or  eradicate  diseases  and  insect 
pests  ,  ,  ,  to  maintain  the  quality  of  farm  products  during  processing 
and  marketing  .  ,  •  to  find  new  uses  for  farm-grown  raw  materials  •  ,  , 
and  to  in^rove  human  nutrition, 

3. 

I  would  like  now  to  review  briefly  the  organization  we  have  in  the 
Department  for  conducting  research, 

I  will  refer  to  a  number  of  charts.    The  first  one  shows  the  over- 
all Department  organization,  divided  —  on  the  basis  of  service  — 
into  four  ma;jor  groups:     Federal-States  Relations,  Marketing  and 
Foreign  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Stabilization,  and  Agricultural 
Credit  Services, 
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Five  of  the  operating  aigencies  —  indicated  by  asterisks  —  are  engaged 
in  researcho      Two  —  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  —  are  located  organizationally  in  the  Marketing  and. 
Foreign  Agriculture  group,  headed      Assistant  Secretary  Miller,  The 
other  three  —  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Farmer  Cooperative  Ser- 
vice, and  Forest  Service  —  are  located  in  the  Federal-States  Relations 
group,  for  which  I  have  responsibility.    In  addition,  I  have  been 
assigned  general  responsibility  for  the  development  of  research  policy 
for  the  Department. 

Research  Cooixiination  and  Program  Development 

The  second  chart  shows  our  over-all  organization  for  research  coordina- 
tion and  program  development.     Coordination  of  all  research  in  the  De- 
partment is  delegated  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Dr,  Shaw,  who  reports  directly  to  me.    In  exercising  his  co- 
ordinating responsibilities,  Dr,  Shaw  provides  for  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  all  research  activities,  current  and  conteraplatedj  for  re- 
view and  approval  of  all  proposed  projects  before  they  are  initiated; 
for  advice  and  consultation  with  agency  heads  on  the  planning  of  re- 
search;  and  for  submission  of  reports  and  recoamnendations  to  the 
Secretary. 

Dr,  Shaw  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  Central  Project  Office,  and 
by  an  Agricultural  Research  Council,  whose  members  are  the  Beputy  Ad- 
ministrators for  research  in  ARS  and  AMS,  the  Director  of  Home  Economics 
research  in  ARS,  the  Assistant  Chief  for  research  in  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Administrators  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  ax)d  the 
Fanner  Cooperative  Service, 

The  Central  Project  Office  serves  as  a  control  center  in  the  review  and 
approval  of  research  proposals.    Each  proposed  project  is  examined  in 
this  office  in  relation  to  the  existing  program  and  is  referred  for 
comment  to  any  part  of  the  Department  doing  related  woric,  including 
subject-«iatter  specialists  in  the  State  Experiment  Stations  Division 
of  ARS,  who  consider  it  in  relation  to  research  going  on  at  the  State 
stations.    The  proposal,  with  all  comments,  is  then  returned  to  the 
initiating  Division  for  resolution  of  differences.    If  the  differences 
are  resolved,  the  project  then  moves  to  the  appropriate  Research  Council 
member  for  fi5>proval  or  disapproval.    If  differences  are  not  resolved, 
they  are  referred  to  the  council  member,  vtio  seeks  resolution  with  other 
council  members  concerned.    Where  differences  still  remain,  the  case  is 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  of  ARS  for  settlement. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Council  also  provides  a  forum  for  discussion 
of  problems  in  research  or  research  operations  of  Department-wide  con- 
cern.   It  advises  the  ARS  .Administrator  on  matters  needing  attention. 
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In  program  development,  the  Department  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  ad- 
visory committees.    First,  is  the  11-member  Agricultural  Research 
Policy  Committee,  which  advises  on  policy  and  broad  adjustments  needed 
to  maintain  a  dynamic  research  programo    It  maintains  continuous  contact 
with  the  other  2^  functional  and  commodity  Research  Advisory  Committees, 
i*d.ch  largely  represent  groui>s  that  use  the  findings  of  research.  They 
review  current  research  and  recommend  adjustments  including  termination 
of  existing  projects,  expansion  of  current  work,  or  initiation  of  new 
woriCo    The  Advisory  Committees  are  kept  in  close  toudi  with  the  Depart- 
ment program  through  the  Committee  secretariat,  which  serves  as  liaison 
between  them  and  Departmental  Working  Groups  representing  each  of  the 
program  activities  concerned. 

Our  total  resesurch  program  is  divided  into  five  major  areas:  (1) 
Farm  research,  (2)  Utilization  research  and  development,  (3),  Home 
Economics  research,  (U)  Forest  research,  and  {$}  Marketing  research. 
In  addition,  we  have  responsibility  for  Federal-grant  funds  appropri- 
ated for  research  at  State  Expezlment  Stations,  and  the  new  Foreign 
Contracts  and  Grants  program  conducted  under  P,  L,  U80,    The  next 
series  of  charts  shows  how  these  are  organized.    A  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  these  organizational  units  is  given  in  an  attachment. 

Farm  Research 

Chart  No,  3  shows  our  organization  for  farm  research.    Dr.  ^yerly, 
our  Deputy  Administrator  for  Farm  Research,  has  responsibility  for 
the  seven  farm  researda  divisions  —  Soil  and  Water  Conservation, 
Crops,  Animal  Disease  and  Parasite,  Entomology,  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, Animal  Husbandly,  and  Faxm  Economics, 

A  Biajor  responsibility,  inherent  in  all  our  research  programs  but 
especially  important  in  farm  research,  is  the  service  that  must  be 
provided  to  non-research  programs  of  the  Department,    We  believe  we 
have  been  able  to  incorporate  farm  research  findings  effectively  and 
rapidly  into  our  other  programs,  such  as  agricultural  extension  work, 
plant  and  animal  regulatory  activities,  and  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program. 

Utilization  Research  and  Development 

Chart  No,  U  shows  our  Utilization  Research  and  Development  organiza- 
tion,   Dr,  Irving  is  "Uie  Deputy  Administrator  for  Utilization  Research, 
The  four  divisions,  each  serving  a  region,  are  headquartered  in 
Philadelphia,  Peoria,  Illinois,  New  Orleans,  and  Albany,  California, 
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In  our  utilization  research,  it  is  especially  inqportant  that  we  main- 
tain close  working  relationships  with  industry.    We  do  this  in  macny 
ways.    Technical  liaison  personnel  located  at  the  regional  laboratories 
are  especially  effective  in  keeping  industry  informed  on  research 
progress  and  in  bringing  industry* s  needs  for  materials  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laboratory  directors.     We  are  also  developing  closer  rela- 
tionships with  industry  through  our  research  contracts.    For  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole,  we  now  have  approxiaiately  200  research  contracts  in 
force  totaling  close  to  $U  million,  and  divided  roughly  fifty-fifty 
in  terms  of  public  and  private  organizations  doing  the  work.  Contract 
research  has  become  well  assimilated  in  our  total  research  program. 
As  we  are  able  to  use  the  authority,  provided  last  year,  to  aiake  grants 
for  basic  research,  I  believe  we  will  take  another  in^jortant  step 
forward  in  our  research. 

Home  Economics  Research 

Chart  No,  $  shows  our  home  economics  reseairch  organization,  Dr, 
Stiebeling,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Home  Economics,  is  responsible 
for  the  -voik  of  this  group  of  three  research  divisions  —  Clothing  and 
Housing,  Household  Economics,  and  Human  Nutrition,    The  Director  of  the 
Institute  and  the  three  divisions  under  her  leadership  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  the  AES  Administrator  as  do  the  Deputy  Administrators 
and  divisions  in  farm  and  utilization  research.    While  nearly  all  our 
research  benefits  consumers  as  well  as  farmers  the  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics is  especially  oriented  toward  consumers. 

Forestry  Research 

Chart  No,  6  shows  the  research  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  which  an 
Assistant  Chief,  Dr,  Harper,  has  responsibility  for  the  planning  and 
execution  of  research  in  the  eight  research  divisions  —  Forest  Manage- 
ment, Range  Management  and  Wildlife  Habitat,  Watershed  Management, 
Forest  Products  Utilization,  Forest  Economics,  Forest  Fire,  Forest  In- 
sect, and  Forest  Disease,    Dr,  Harper  carries  responsibilities  similar 
to  those  of  the  Deputy  Administrators  in  the  AES. 

Marketing  Research 

Next,  Chart  No,  7  shows  our  organization  for  marketing  research,  most 
of  which  is  located  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,    A  Deputy 
Administrator,  Dr,  Herrmann,  has  responsibility  for  research  done  in 
three  ^S  divisions  —  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Estimates, 
and  Marketing  Research, 

Specialized  marketing  research  dealing  with  problems  of  farroers*  co- 
operatives is  conducted  in  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service.    Research  on 
foreign  markets  and  co!J5)etition  is  conducted  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
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Service,    In  both  of  these  agencies,  the  amount  of  research  is  relatively- 
small,  and  the  Administratojrs  —  Dr.  Knapp  and  Dr.  I^ers  —  are  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  carrying  out  the  work. 

The  charts  I  have  shown  thus  far  represent  the  Department's  regular 
research  programs,  including  research  done  under  contract -b7  domestic 
organizations  outside  the  Department,    In  addition,  we  have  two  other 
research  programs  for  which  we  have  administrative  responsibility. 

State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 

Chaarb  8  shows  our  organization  for  administering  the  Federal-grant  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  for  research  by  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.    These  funds  are  administered  by  the  State  Esperi- 
ment  Stations  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,    We  have 
a  Deputy  Administrator,  Dr,  Elting,  who  is  responsible  for  the  activi- 
ties of  this  Division  and  also  for  our  Territorial  Experiment  Stations 
Division,  which  administers  Federal  research  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  State  of  Alaska, 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  Department's  role  in  the  Federal-grant  re- 
search program  is  primarily  one  of  service.    Although  we  are  charged 
with  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  funds  are  spent  as  intended  by 
the  Congress,  a  further  responsibility  is  the  technical  assistance 
we  are  called  on  to  give.    This  assistance,  which  is  provided  by  the 
State  Experiment  Stations  Division,  includes  comprehensive  reviews 
of  Federal-grant  research,  participation  in  planning  of  regional  re- 
search, and  coordination  of  research  effort  among  the  States  as  well 
as  between  the  States  and  the  Department, 

Records  of  some  12,000  Federal-grant  and  State-supported  projects  are 
maintained  in  the  Division,    A  series  of  research  summaries  by  various 
sub j ectHraatter  fields,  indicating  the  nature  and  purpose  of  projects 
supported  with  Federal-grant  funds,  is  published  biennially. 

These  broad  review  and  coordinating  services  help  both  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  Department  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
to  recognize  gaps  that  need  to  be  filled,  and  to  plan  and  carry  out  a 
more  effective  Federal-State  program  of  agricultural  research, 

I  want  to  stress,  too,  the  close  working  relationships  between  the 
Department  and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  all  of 
our  research.    We  cooperate  formally  on  more  than  half  of  our  research, 
and  informally  on  most  of  the  rest,    I  am  convinced  that  this  Federal- 
State  cooperative  system  is  largely  responsible  for  the  outstanding 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  agricultural  research  during  the  last 
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70  years.    It  is  a  system  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.    No  other 
Nation  has  anything  just  like  it,  and  foreign  agricultural  officials 
and  other  visitors  always  express  keen  interest  in  learning  how  it  came 
about  and  how  it  operates. 

Foreign  Contracts  and  Grants 

Chart  No,  9  shows  the  organization  for  our  recently  inaugurated  Foreign 
Contracts  and  Grants  research  program.    This  program  covers  all  fields 
of  Department  interest  and  is  administered  by  a  Director,  Dr,  Hilbert, 
reporting  to  the  Administrator  of  ARS,    We  have  one  field  office  al- 
ready established  in  Rome,  and  two  additional  ones  are  planned  for  Asia 
and  South  America. 

The  Director  of  the  program  receives  guidance  from  a  Policy  and  Program 
Development  Board,  composed  of  deputy  administrators  for  research  in 
ARS,  AMS,  and  FS,  plus  the  depuiy  administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service, 

Review,  analysis,  and  recommendations  regarding  proposed  and  going  re- 
search projects  overseas  are  the  responsibility  of  the  deputy  adminis- 
trators for  research.    That  is,  they  determine  whether  proposals  are  in 
conformity  with  the  criteria  established  for  foreign  research  of  interest 
to  their  particular  research  program  and  whether  satisfactory  progress 
is  being  made.    The  deputy  administrator  for  research  in  each  agency  has 
the  same  technical  responsibility  for  foreign  research  that  he  has  for 
domestic  research,    Dr,  Hilbert  has  administrative  responsibility  for  tb^ 
program  and,  throu^  the  Foreign  Contracts  and  Grants  unit  under  his  di- 
rection, maikes  and  administers  all  research  agreements  with  foreign 
institutions. 

We  expect  to  obligate  foreign  currencies  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  under  P,  L.  U80  to  the  extent  of  about  $10 
million  (U.  S,  dollar  equivalent)  during  this  fiscal  year.    These  funds 
will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  contracts  and  grants  that  are  executed 
this  fiscal  year  and  will  be  spent  over  a  5-year  period.    This  is  to 
assure  that  money  will  be  available  to  complete  aiy  overseas  research 
Jobs  that  are  started, 

I  want  to  stress  ttiat  this  foreign  research  is  supplementary  to  our  own 
domestic  program.    We  are  looking  for  institutions  having  scientific  per- 
sonnel with  specialized  experience  and  facilities  that  will  enable  them 
to  carry  out  research  that  will  advance  our  interests. 

We  know  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  scientific  manpower  in  the  free 
world  outside  of  the  United  States.    We  believe,  throu^  the  P.  L.  kQO 
program,  that  we  can  help  to  make  more  effective  use  of  this  marpower 
in  seeking  answers  to  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
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Responsibilities  Clearly  Established 

In  sunnaing  up  my  remarks  on  our  total  oi^anization  for  research  in  the 
Department,  I  would  like  to  stress  these  points.    First,  one  official, 
in  the  Secretary's  Office,  is  responsible  for  research  policy.  Report- 
ing to  him  is  one  man  with  responsibility  for  coordinating  ani  inte- 
grating all  research  in  the  Department,    Second,  we  have  one  person  in 
charge  of  each  phase  of  agricultural  research  —  faim,  utilization,  home 
economics,  forestry,  marketing.  Federal-grants,  and  foreign  research. 
In  short,  definite  responsibility  is  established  from  the  Secretary's 
Office  down  to  the  divisions  engaged  in  research.    We  also  have  the 
benefit  of  continuing  advice  from  citizen  groups  who  need  and  use  the 
results  of  our  research. 

h. 

We  have  extensive  cooperation  in  research  with  many  Federal  agencies. 
In  some  cases  funds  are  transferred  to  us  by  the  other  agencies  for 
specific  research  of  interest  to  them.    In  other  cases  we  transfer 
funds  to  the  other  agencies  to  get  their  help  on  problems  of  interest 
to  Agriculture.    But  in  most  cases  we  work  cooperatively  with  one  or 
more  agencies,  each  spending  its  own  funds,  on  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest.   I  shall  mention  a  few  examples. 

We  worked  with  the  Defense  Department  to  flameproof  militaiy  clothing  — 
to  stabilize  nitrocellulose  —  to  develop  the  blood  plasma  extender, 
dextran  —  to  develop  dehydrated  and  compressed  foods  —  to  provide 
better  packaging  materials  —  and  to  work  out  methods  of  predicting 
soil  trafficability  for  military  vehicles.    Our  food  and  nutrition  re- 
search were  the  basis  for  the  development  of  survival  rations  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,    Our  aerosol  bomb  won  the  battle  of  the  bugs  for  the 
military  and  drastically  reduced  casualties  from  pest-borne  diseases. 
We  developed  a  two-way-stretch  cotton  bandage  and  a  starch  sponge  to 
help  in  treating  military  casualties.    These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  we  work  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Some  of  the  ways  we  work  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  include 
research  on  hydrology,  on  synthetic  liquid  fuels,  on  controlling  weeds 
in  canals  and  on  public  lands,  and  in  estimating  the  benefits  of  flood 
control  and  water  storage  projects. 

We  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
many  problems.    Among  them  are  research  on  air  pollution,  diseases  af- 
fecting man  and  animals,  safety  of  pesticides,  drugs  and  feed  additives, 
and  human  nutrition. 

Likewise  we  cooperate  with  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Labor,  Treasury 
and  State,    iSfe  also  cooperate  with  the  Atcanic  Energy  Commission,  the 
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National  Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,    We  are  looking  forward  to  in- 
creased cooperation  with  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
We  think  our  knowledge  of  biology  will  be  helpful  in  devising  the 
closed  system  ecology  that  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  men  in  space 
for  extended  periods. 

We  believe  our  work  has  been  helpful  to  other  agencies  and  we  know 
that  their  assistance  has  been  of  great  value  to  us, 

5. 

In  concluding  ny  statement,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  the  management  of  research.    The  first  concerns  the 
wide  dispersal  of  our  research  resources.    The  locations  of  research 
are  shown  on  the  map  in  Chart  B,    We  are  concerned  that  current  re- 
search efforts  are  spread  too  thinly.    It  is  difficult  for  a  small 
field  station  manned  by  one,  two,  or  three  scientists  to  be  really 
effective. 

We  now  have  a  committee  con?)Osed  of  State  Experiment  Station  Directors 
and  Department  leaders  who  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  greater 
concentration  of  research  in  fewer  locations.    We  are  hopeful  that  we 
can  work  out  plans  for  greater  concentration  of  research  so  that  for 
the  same  money  now  spent  for  research  at  scattered  locations,  we  can  de- 
velop centers  in  each  State  where  groups  of  scientists  with  more  ade- 
quate support  can  do  a  more  effective  job  of  research  on  regional  and 
national  problems  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  valuable  training 
ground  for  graduate  students. 

Our  second  problem  is  basic  research.    We  are  pleased  -ttiat  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  research  funds  spent  by  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
the  Department  go  to  basic  research.    However,  a  still  greater  share 
of  our  resources  should  go  into  fundamental  vork.    We  shall  continue 
to  press  in  this  direction, 

A  limiting  factor  in  our  research  is  the  lack  of  modem  facilities. 
We  estimate  that  the  total  cost  of  modernizing  State  and  Federal  agri- 
cultural research  facilities  is  on  the  order  of  $U00  million. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  adequate  supporting  help  for  our  professional 
scientific  staff.    In  vsy  opinion,  the  scientific  productivity  of  our 
present  staff  of  scientists  could  be  increased  from  25  to  50  percent  if 
facilities,  junior  scientists,  sub-professional  help,  and  labor  to 
assist  them  in  conducting  research  for  which  they  are  so  highly  qualified 
were  provided  to  the  optimum  extent.    In  addition,  there  is  urgent  need 
to  strengthen  agricultural  research  on  all  fronts  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
current  and  emerging  problems. 
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Lastly,  we,  along  with  other  public  scientific  agencies,  need  to  be 
able  to  pay  scientists  salaries  that  are  conmensurate  with  their 
worth,    A  liberalization  of  Public  Law  313  authorities  would  be  help- 
ful.   We  have  only  $  of  these  authorities  for  a  research  staff  of  over 
11  thousand  people. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  two  tables  attached  on  current  funds  and 
personnel. 
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place    names    are   used    in    Ihis  report 
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locations,  as  follow 

O  Contract  research,  no  USDA  research  staff 
ai  location. 

•  1  lo  3  research  scientists  at  location. 

#  4  to  20  research  scientists  at  location. 
^  21  to  100  research  scientists  at  location. 
QOver  100  research  scientists  at  location. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEFARIMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE 

Eetlnated  Dlatrlbutlon  of  Appropriations  for  Research 
Iftiited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Agricult\iral  Experiment  Stations » 
Fiscal  Year  1959 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Research  Subject  Matter  Category 

;  USD^ 

:  State  Agrlcultxiral 
: Experiment  Stations 

'  Total 

{Agencies 

:  Federal - 
grant 

Non- 
;  Federal 

Marketing: 

i$      396  : 
•     9,803  i 

;$   6,071*  : 

$    If,  320  I 

'4  396 
20,197 

Nev  emd  Expanded  Uses  for  j 

'    19,017  i 

1,081  • 

5,076  i 

25,17^ 

'     3,206  I 

'     1,527  i 

i     2,808  J 

7,51*1 

2,338  ! 

95^  i 

"       3,132  ! 

6,1*21* 

Etiman  Nutrition  and 

2,181*  i 

2,035  : 

3,132  J 

7,351 

12,000  ! 

5,661  i 

30,1*56  i 

1*8,117 

11,696  : 

\  i 

1,1*01*  ! 

13,1*18 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  ...  : 

7,099  3 

'>     3,^03  i 

•     11,556  i 

22,058 

3,208  i 

\  1,908  ; 

6,372  i 

11,1*88 

6,635  i 

1,686  i 

[  ! 

12,209 

5,385  : 

5,502  \ 

29,808  i 

1*0,695 

Animal  Diseases  and  Parasites  .  ; 

"  ,  6,?i8  ; 

'  ,  1/6??  i 

6,01*8  i 

11*,  621 

a/ 

89.885  ; 

108,000  : 

229.689 

NOTE:    Based  on  appropriation  structxire  In  I96O  Estimates. 

a/        Includes  $5,71*6,510  estimated  to  meet  pay  act  and  penalty  mall 

costs  as  follows:    ARS,  $1*, 07I*,  110;  AMS,  $581*, 500;  fcS,  $29,000; 

FS,  $1,003,1*00;  FAS,  $32,000;  and  LIB,  $23,500. 
b/        Includes  $250,000  for  penalty  mall  costs. 


ARS 

Table  No.  2hk 


UHITED  STATES  DEFAfiTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUBE 


Research  Funds  and  Related  Personnel,  Fiscal  Year  1939 


Appropriated 

Funds  Personnel 
ITn  (as  of 

thousands )  12/31/58 ) 


Agricultural  Research  Service: 


Experiioent  Stations  Programs  . 

$43,785 
16,067 
2,164 

63,11? 

5,992 
1,689 
280 
138 
8,0?? 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

9,104 

981 

16,526 

2,050 

428 

46 

Foreign  Agrlciiltural  Service  .... 

396 

36 

312 

?2 

89.885 

11,264 

NOTE:    In  addition,  revised  estimate  for  Foreign  Currencies,  F.  Y.  1959, 
is  $11,485,081;  previous  estimate— $10,500,000. 

Eleven  employees  administering  the  Foreign  Cxirrencies  Program  are 
included  in  totals  for  ARS,  since  the  costs  for  such  personnel 
are  provided  from  ARS  funds. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  AREAS 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agric\ilture  total  research  program  is 
divided  into  five  major  areas t    (1)  Farm  research,  (2)  Utilization  re- 
search and  development,  (3)  Home  economics  research,  (U)  Forest  research, 
and  (5)  Marketing  research.    In  addition,  we  have  responsibility  for 
Federal-grant  funds  appropriated  for  research  at  State  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  new  Foreign  Contracts  and  Grants  Program  conducted 
under  sections  10U(a}  and  lOU(k)  of  Public  Law  U80, 

FARM  RESEARCH 

Dr.  T.  C,  Byerly,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Farm  Research,  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  seven  fairo  research  divisions  —  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation, Crops,  Animal  Husbandry,  Animal  Disease  and  Parasite,  Ento- 
mology, Agricultural  Engineering,  and  Farm  Economics, 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research  Division    conducts  research  to  de- 
velop  systems  of  soil  and  water  management  and  conservation  that  will 
permit  efficient,  sustained,  and  profitable  use  of  the  Nation's  soil  and 
water  resources.    It  studies  soil  chemistry  and  physics,  microscopic 
plant  and  animal  life  in  the  soil,  methods  of  cultivation,  irrigation, 
and  crop  rotation,  factors  involved  in  producing  crops  of  high  nutri- 
tive value,  and  soil-water-plant  relationships  that  may  affect  manage- 
ment of  different  soils. 

Soil  and  water  management  and  conservation  reseeirch  is  also  carried  on 
in  such  fields  as  watershed  hydrology,  stream  and  reservoir  sedimenta- 
tion, runoff,  salinity  control,  and  engineering  aspects  of  drainage  and 
irrigation.    Fertilizer  investigations  cover  development  of  new  types  <£ 
fertilizers,  more  effective  ways  of  manufacturing  and  using  them,  field, 
greenhouse,  and  laboratory  tests  for  evaluating  efficiency  of  fertiliiers, 
and  studies  of  how  plants  use  applied  materials. 

Crops  Research  Division  conducts  research  on  field  and  horticultural 
plants.    Plant  research  is  aimed  at  developing  crops  with  higher  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  better  quality,  and  resistance  to  diseases,  insects^ 
heat  or  cold,  and  drought. 

Through  their  investigations  of  plant  diseases,  research  scientists  de- 
vise practical  control  measures  such  as  seed  treatment,  spraying,  dust- 
ing, and  soil  fumigation.    They  also  study  chemicals  used  in  crop  pro- 
duction, including  those  used  for  weed  control,  for  treatment  of  cuttings 
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to  stinralate  root  fomation,  for  preventing  preharvest  fruit  drops,  for 
blossom  thinning,  for  quick  ripening,  and  for  better  flavor  and  nutrition. 

This  Division  handles  studies  of  cereal  crops,  cotton  and  other  fiber 
crops,  forage  and  range  crops,  oilseed  and  special  crops,  and  tobacco, 
rubber,  and  sugar  plants o    In  addition,  it  investigates  the  use  of  cul- 
tivation, coiqjetitive  crops,  pasturage,  herbicides,  and  other  means  for 
brush  and  weed  control  in  cultivated  crops,  pastures,  and  rangelands. 

It  conducts  studies  of  deciduous  and  subtropical  fruits  and  nuts,  truck 
crops,  vegetables,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes ,  peanuts,  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  landscaping,  and  flower  crops.    It  introduces  and  tests 
promising  foreign  seeds  and  plants  for  possible  domestic  use.    In  addi- 
tion, the  Division  conducts  research  on  nematodes  and  on  plant  growth, 
and  issues  reports  on  currently  prevalent  plant  diseases. 

Animal  Husbandry  Research  Division  conducts  research  on  livestock,  daiiy, 
and  poultry  husbandry.    It  carries  on  extensive  breeding  projects  to  de- 
velop superior  strains  and  cross-bred  types  of  beef  cattle;  strains  of 
hogs  with  capacity  for  rapid  growth  and  economy  of  gain,  high  fertility, 
and  quality  of  carcass;  types  of  sheep  that  are  most  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing high-quality  meat  and  wool;  strains  of  chickens  and  turkeys  that 
excel  in  egg  and  meat  production;  and  strains  of  fur-bearing  animals 
raised  in  captivity. 

The  Division  investigates  the  effect  of  feeding  and  nutrition  varia- 
tions on  animals  and  poultry.    It  studies  the  effect  of  animal  and 
poultry  breeding,  feeding,  management,  age,  and  sex  on  the  quality  of 
meat,  meat  and  poultiy  products,  wool,  fur,  and  other  animal  fibers. 

In  the  field  of  dairy  husbandry,  the  Division  carries  on  research  to 
breed  strains  of  dairy  cattle  that  will  have  longer  periods  of  useful- 
ness, higher  production  levels,  and  better  adaptability  to  specific 
regions.    Research  on  factors  affecting  the  general  economic  useful- 
ness of  dairy  cattle  includes  studies  of  dairy  feeds  and  pasturage, 
animal  nutrition,  mastitis,  sanitary  milk  production,  and  physiological 
aspects  of  growth,  reproduction,  infertility,  and  lactation.  Studies 
are  carried  on  to  devise  better  and  more  economical  feeding  methods 
and  to  learn  how  to  produce  milk  of  the  highest  nutritional  value. 

Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Research  Division  conducts  studies  of 
diseases  ani  parasites  l^hat  affect  domestic  animals,  fur-bearing 
animals  raised  in  captivity,  and  poultry.    Disease  research  involves 
techniques  for  diagnosing  bacterial,  mycotic,  viral,  rickettsial,  and 
other  diseases,  studies  of  chemicals  and  biologies  for  combating  them, 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  diseases  and  ways  that  the  infectious 
ones  are  transmitted. 
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Research  on  harmful  parasites,  inclnding  protozoa  and  the  helminth 
parasites,  covers  investigatioos  of  their  biology-  and  habits,  their 
effect  on  animals  and  poultry,  how  they  are  transmitted,  diagnostic 
methods,  and  the  development  of  practical,  effective  treatments  to 
eradicate  or  control  these  parasites. 

Entomology  Research  Division  conducts  studies  on  the  biology  and  habits 
of  insects  that  are  injurious  or  beneficial  to  agriculture.  It  devises 
methods  for  destroying,  controlling,  eradicating,  or  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  haz^aful  ones  and  for  utilizing  the  beneficial  ones.  It 
studies  insects  that  annoy  or  affect  the  health  of  man  or  infest  human 
habitations,  and  develops  methods  for  controlling  them. 

The  Division  investigates  insecticides  as  a  primary  means  of  insect 
control,  including  residual  action,  methods  and  equipment  for  applica- 
tion, and  insect  resistance  to  insecticides.    Biological,  cultural,  and 
other  methods  of  control  are  examined.    It  conducts  studies  to  support 
cooperative  Federal-State  insect  control  and  survey  programs  and  quar- 
antine activities. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Research  Division  conducts  research  on  safe 
and  efficient  uses  of  farm  power,  labor,  machines,  structures,  and 
materials.    It  seeks  to  improve  tillage  and  harvesting  fairo  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  metJiods  for  conditioning  and  preparing  farm  products 
for  use  or  sale.    For  instance,  studies  involve  ways  to  diy  or  condi- 
tion hay  and  grains,  boll  seeds  and  nuts,  and  to  process  fiber  crops. 
It  examines  income-producing  uses  of  electrical  energy  on  faxms,  as 
power  or  as  radiations  that  may  affect  plants  and  animals.    The  Division 
also  conducts  research  on  farm  structures,  seeking  to  design  stronger, 
more  econc^oical  farm  storage  and  service  buildings,  better  animal 
housing,  and  more  limble  fazm  homes. 

Farm  Economics  Research  Division  carries  on  a  national  program  of  eco- 
nomic  and  statistical  research  on  farm  problems  involving  the  economic 
tise  of  labor,  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  in  farm  production,  and 
adjustment  in  farming  to  tedinological  development  and  changing  market 
outlets. 

Research  on  farming  efficiency  includes  studies  of  farm  labor,  trends 
in  mechanization  and  other  technological  developnents ,  electrification, 
fam  structures,  fertilizer  and  pesticide  usage  and  livestock  feeding 
practices.    Research  on  production,  income,  and  costs  involves  appraisals 
of  farm  output  and  productivity,  studies  of  costs  and  returns  on  impor- 
tant types  of  farms,  and  problems  of  low-production  farms  and  their  op- 
portunities for  income  improvement.    Studies  of  agricultural  finance 
deal  with  farm  credit  facilities,  financing  of  fam-living  and  produc- 
tion, agricultural  risk  and  insurance  problems,  accident  statistics. 
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and  impact  of  taxation  upon  individual  farmers  and  agriculture  as  an 
industry.    Land  and  water  research  involves  studies  of  economic  use 
and  development  of  lani  and  water  resources,  and  analyses  of  farm  real 
estate  values^  land  income,  land  tenure  problems,  and  fairm  leasing. 

UTILIZATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr,  George  W.  Irving,  Jr. ,  is  the  Deputy  Admijiistrator  for  Utilization 
Research  and  Development,    There  are  four  divisions  conducting  research 
and  development  on  utilization  problems  of  national  scope  to  agriculture 
and  industry  with  particular  interest  on  coomiodities  of  their  respective 
producing  areas. 

Northern  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division,  with  headquarters 
at  t>eoria,  Illinois,  conducts  research  and  development  on  farm  commodi- 
ties with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the  northern  producing  area,  in- 
cluding com,  wheat,  and  other  cereal  crops;  soybeans  and  other  oilseed 
crops,  and  new  crops  which  could  profitably  replace  those  in  surplus. 

Southern  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division,  with  head- 
quarters  at  New  Orleans,  LoTiisiana,  and  field  stations  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina;  Olustee  and  Winter  Haven,  Florida;  Weslaco,  Texas;  and 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana;  conducts  research  and  development  on  fara  commodi- 
ties with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the  southern  producing  area,  in- 
cluding cotton,  rice,  citrus  and  other  fruits,  vegetables,  sugarcane, 
"ttie  oilseeds  —  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  tung  —  and  pine  gum,  tuipentine, 
and  rosin. 

Eastern  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  conducts  research  ajod  development  on  farm 
commodities  with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the  eastern  producing 
area,  including  apples  and  other  deciduous  fruits,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  tobacco,  dairy  products,  meat,  animal  fats,  hides,  tanning 
materials  and  leather,  honey,  maple  products,  plant  steroids,  biologically 
active  plant  con5)Ounds  and  on  the  allergens  of  agricultural  products, 

tfestem  Utilization  Research  ^id  Development  Division,  with  headquarters 
at  Albany,  California,  and  field  stations  at  Pasadena,  California,  and 
at  Puyallup  and  Pullman,  Washington,  conducts  research  and  development 
on  fam  commodities  with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the  western  pro- 
ducing area,  including  alfalfa  and  other  forage  crops,  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  wheat  and  rice,  wool  and 
mohair,  and  sugar  beets. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  EOm  ECONOMICS 

Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Home  Economics, 
is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  three  research  divisions  —  Clothing 
and  Housing,  Household  Economics,  and  Human  Nutrition, 

Clothing  and  Housing  Research  Divieion  conducts  studies  on  the  quality 
and  utility  of  fabiacs,  clothing,  and  household  textile  articles  for 
different  household  purposes.    The  Division  also  explores  the  kinds  and 
characteristics  of  housing  and  household  equipment  needed  to  meet  family 
requirements  for  efficient  housekeeping  and  comfortable  living.    It  de- 
velops information  basic  to  wise  planning  for,  and  the  improved  use,  and 
care  of  clothing,  household  textiles,  the  house,  its  equipment,  and  its 
facilities. 

Household  Economics  Research  Division  investigates  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption  and  nutritive  value  and  economy  of  customary  diets  of  various 
population  groups.    Research  is  also  conducted  on  patterns  of  rural 
family  expenditures,  household  production  for  family  use,  and  economic 
problems  of  household  management,  including  the  effect  of  the  economic 
situation  on  family  living.    The  Division  applies  economic  and  other 
scientific  infonnation  to  develop  recommendations  for  effective  ard 
economical  use  of  food  and  other  family  resources  for  hi^er  levels 
of  living.    For  example,  the  Division  prepares  food  plans  to  help  fami- 
lies get  the  best  possible  nutritive  returns  from  their  food  purchases. 
It  cooperates  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  coordination 
of  nutrition  programs. 

Human  Nutrition  Research  Division  conducts  research  on  the  composition 
and  nutritive  value  of  foods;  human  nutritional  requirements  and  the 
bodyts  response  to  nutrients,  foods,  and  diets  when  eaten  in  varying 
amounts  and  proportions;  cooking  quality  and  utility  of  foods  and 
factors  that  affect  these;  and  the  development  of  improved  procedures 
and  conditions  for  household  processing  and  storage  of  foods.  Re- 
search on  home  food  preparation  develops  new  and  improved  cooking 
methods  for  use  in  homes  and  institutions,  to  preserve  nutritive 
values  and  to  make  use  of  abundant  or  new  food  on  the  market, 

FORESTRI  RESEARCH 

An  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Dr.  V.  L.  Harper,  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  planning  and  execution  of  research  in  the  eight  re- 
search divisions — ^Forest  Management,  Range  Management  and  Wildlife  Habitat, 
Watershed  Management,  Forest  Products  Utilization,  Forest  Economics, 
Forest  Fire,  Forest  Insect,  and  Forest  Disease. 
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Forest  Management  Research  Diviaion  is  concerned  with  production  and  man- 
agement  of  timber  crops  throu^  genetics  and  breeding  for  trees  of  su- 
perior wood  qua]J.ty  and  pest  resistance,  inqproved  planting  practices, 
measurement  of  timber  volumes  and  growth  for  sustained  yield,  better 
understanding  of  tree  growth-processes,  naval  stores  production,  and 
cultural  practices  to  insure  optimum  development  and  natural  regenera- 
tion of  timber  stands.    Much  of  this  research  is  done  in  cooperation 
with  State  agencies,  individuals  and  industrial  landowners. 

Range  Management  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Research  Division  deals  with  im- 
proved  management  of  natural  and  seeded  ranges  associated  with  forest 
lands  to  promote  optimum  forage  yields  for  livestock  without  damage  to 
watershed  values;  modification  of  timber  management  and  other  special 
measures  required  to  promote  cover  and  food  for  big  game  and  other  wild- 
life; and  forest  land  management  practices  for  campgrounds  and  other 
facilities  of  forest  recreation.    Individuals  and  State  agencies  coop- 
erate with  the  Division  on  this  research. 

Watershed  Management  Research  Division  enphasizes  research  to  in^jrove 
forest  soils  management  for  production  of  forest  crops;  basic  studies 
in  forest-soil-plant  water  relations;  and  research  in  watershed  manage- 
ment to  develop  efficient  methods  of  rehabilitating  damaged  watersheds, 
protecting  soil  and  water  resources  under  various  uses  of  forest  and 
related  range  lands,  and  increasing  yields  of  usable  water  from  mountain 
watersheds  by  vegetation  modification,  snowpack  management,  and  other 
means,    Cooperators  on  this  program  of  research  include  municipal. 
State,  and  Federal  Agencies, 

Forest  Products  Utilization  Research  Division  develops  new  uses  and 
products  frosa.  wood  and  its  ccnqponents;  improves  serviceability  of  wood 
and  wood-derived  products  by  better  processing  methods,  preservatives, 
and  structural  designs;  develops  more  efficient  and  less  costly  methods 
of  manufacturing  wood  products  and  wood-derived  materials;  and  devises 
improved  equipment  for  producing,  protecting,  and  harvesting  forest 
crops  and  their  pidraary  processing.    Industry  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies strengthen  this  research  by  tdieir  cooperation. 

Forest  Economics  Research  Division  carries  on  a  continuing  survey  of 
the  Nation's  forest  resources  including  estimates  of  current  and  future 
requirements  for  forest  products  and  timber  production;  marketing  re- 
search to  improve  the  returns  to  forest  landowners  and  to  better  serve 
the  processor  and  consumer;  forest  production  economics  studies  involv- 
ing taxation,  costs  and  returns,  multiple  \ise  of  forest  land  and  al- 
ternative management  policies  and  practices.    Valuable  cooperative  ef- 
fort is  provided  by  States  and  forest  industries. 
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Forest  Fire  Research  Division  is  concerned  with  improving  fire  preven- 
tion  and  control  through  studies  of  preventing  lightning  fires  hj 
thundercloud  modification,  prevention  of  man-caused; fires,  behavior 
of  free-burning  fires  in  relation  to  fuels  and  weather,  contarol  of 
fires  by  improved  ground  and  aerial  attack  methods,  ai^i  the  techniques 
for  using  fire  for  beneficial  purposes.    Considerable  cooperative  as- 
sistance on  this  research  is  given  by  State  foresters.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  a  research  foundation. 

Forest  Insects  Research  Division  deals  with  improved  prevention  and 
control  of  outbreaks  of  destructive  insects  which  attack  forests; 
studies  of  life  histories  and  habits  of  forest  insects;  development  of 
methods  of  preventing  epidemics  through  biological  factors  and  silvi- 
cultural  practices;  and  improvement  of  control  measures  using  chemicals 
applied       aerial  and  grourd  methods.    Cooperative  efforts  by  State 
agencies  and  private  land  owners  contribute    to  this  work. 

Forest  Disease  Research  Division  investigates  the  identities  and  life 
histories  of  forest  tree  pathogens,  the  conditions  leading  to  epi- 
demics, how  diseases  may  be  prevented  through  silvicultural  or  nursery 
practices,  and  methods  of  control  through  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
biological  means.    This  research  receives  extensive  cooperative  effort 
from  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  forest  landowners, 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Marketing  research  is  located  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
A  Deputy  Administrator,  Dr,  Omer  W.  Herrmann,  has  responsibility  for 
research  done  primarily  in  three  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  Divi- 
sions —  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Estimates,  and  Marketing 
Research, 

Agricultural  Economics  Division  conducts  research  and  analysis  on  the 
current  situation  and  outlook  for  demand,  supply,  prices ,  and  incomes 
in  agriculture.    Research  on  farm  population  and  rural  life  is  part 
of  its  basic  economic  research  program.    The  Division  also  issues  a 
series  of  "analytical"  reports  during  the  year  covering  the  demand  and 
supply  situation  for  all  major  farm  commodities.    This  research  sind 
analysis  work  is  the  basis  of  the  nationwide  Outlook  service  to  farmers, 
carried  on  jointly  with  the  Federal-State  Extension  Service,    The  Divi- 
sion also  provides  special  analyses,  on  request. 

Agricultural  Estimates  Division  provides  the  Nation's  basic  information 
on  crop  and  livestock  production,  farmers  prices,  and  fam  employment 
and  wage  rates.    The  Crop  Reporting  Board  reports  and  other  reports 
totaling  over  500  during  the  year  provide  data  and  estimates  for  the 
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Nation,  and  by  individual  States,    These  data  are  provided  through  I4I 
State  offices  covering  all  States,  The  program  is  based  on  Federal-Stsfte 
cooperationo 

Marketing  Research  Division  conducts  a  broad  program  designed  to  expand 
market  outlets  for  farm  products.    It  is  directed  toward  improvements 
in  efficiency  of  marketing,  reduction  of  marketing  costs,  quality  im- 
provement, and  market  development.    Much  of  research  in  this  Division 
is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  private  industry  and  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

In  addition,  specialized  marketing  research  dealing  with  problems  of 
farmers*  cooperatives  is  conducted  in  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
Research  on  foreign  markets  and  competition  is  conducted  in  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,    In  both  of  these  agencies ,  tJie  amount  of  research 
is  relatively  small,  and  the  Administrators  —  Dr.  Knapp  and  Dr.  Myers  — 
are  responsible  for  planning  and  carrying  out  the  work. 

The  above  descriptions  represent  the  Department's  regular  research 
programs,  including  research  done  under  contract  by  domestic  organiza- 
tions outside  the  Department,    In  addition,  we  have  two  other  research 
programs  for  idiich  we  have  administrative  responsibility, 

E3CPERIMENT  STATIONS 

Dr,  E,  C,  Elting,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Experiment  Stations,  has 
responsibility  for  the  activities  of  the  two  Divisions  —  the  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  Division  and  the  Territorial  Experiment  Stations 
Division, 

State  Experiment  Stations  Division  administers  Federal  funds,  provided 
Oy  the  Hatch  Act,  as  amended  in  19$$,  for  the  support  of  research  in 
agriculture,  the  rural  home,  and  rural  life  by  experiment  stations  in 
the  several  States  and  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  State  of  Alaska, 
Administration  of  the  acts  granting  funds  to  States  and  Territories  in- 
volves supervision  of  the  funds,  close  advisory  relations  with  the 
stations  as  to  research  for  which  the  funds  are  expended,  annual  exam- 
ination of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  each  station  to  ascertain  com- 
pliance with  the  several  Federal-grant  acts,  assistance  to  the  State 
stations  in  planning  and  coordination  of  programs  for  cooperative  re- 
search, and  assistance  to  Federal  agencies  in  planning  cooperation  with 
the  States, 

In  addition,  the  Division  has  responsibility  for  leadership  in  planning 
and  coordinating  the  cooperative  regional  research  as  authorized  under 
the  19k6  amendment  to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.    More  than  70  cooperative 
regional  research  projects  are  now  in  operation.  These  involve  partici- 
pation of  all  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  virtually  all 
research  agencies  of  the  Dep€irtment. 
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Territorial  Experiment  Stations  Division  acJministers  programs  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Federal  experiment  station  in  Puerto  Rico  serves  as  an  outpost  of 
the  Department  for  conduct  of  agricultural  research  in  the  Tropics. 
The  station  also  conducts  research  aimed  at  increasing  the  production 
of  agricultural  crops  of  value  to  the  United  S\.ates  and  improving  prac- 
tices to  make  the  growing  of  tropical  crops  of  greater  economic  benefit 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 

The  Division  has  responsibility  for  operation  of  an  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  program  in  the  Virgin  Islands,    It  is  directed 
toward  development  and  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  of 
direct  benefit  to  farmers  and  rural  people  in  the  Islands, 

The  Division  also  cairries  out  a  joint  program  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Alaska,    The  program  is  aimed 
primarily  at  increasing  the  volume  and  efficiency  of  crop  and  live- 
stock production, 

FOREIGN  CONTRACTS  AND  GRANTS  PROGRAM 

The  Foreign  Contracts  and  Grants  research  program  covers  all  fields 
of  Department  interest  and  is  administered  by  a  Director,  Dr,  G,  E, 
Hilbert  who  reports  to  the  Adaiinistrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,    This  program  was  authorized  under  section  lOU(a)  and  lOl+Ck) 
of  Public  Law  k&O,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended.    Research  is  conducted 
under  grants  and  contracts  in  foreign  countries  from  foreign  cur- 
rencies resulting  from  the  sale  of  suiplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Grants  and  contracts  are  entered  into  with  foreign  institutions  having 
scientific  personnel  with  specialized  experience  and  facilities  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  farm,  utilizat:-on,  home  economics,  forestry, 
and  marketing  research.    We  have  one  field  office  established  in 
Rome,  and  two  additional  ones  are  planned  for  Asia  and  South  America. 

The  Director  has  administrative  responsibility  for  the  program  and,  with 
his  foreign  offices,  administers  all  research  agreements  with  foreign 
institutions.    He  receives  guidance  from  a  Policy  and  Program  Develop- 
ment Board,  composed  of  deputy  administrators  for  research  in  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  Forest 
Service,  plus  the  deputy  administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,    Review,  analysis,  and  recommendations  regarding  proposed  and 
going  research  projects  overseas  are  the  responsibility  of  the  deputy 
administrators  for  research.  They  determine  whether  proposals  are  in 
confoimity  with  the  criteria  established  for  foreign  research  of  in- 
terest to  their  particular  research  program  and  whether  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made. 


h/.^  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Statement  of  E.  L.  Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

June  24,  1960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Coinraittee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  identical  Bills  H,R. 12182 
introduced  by  Congressman  Poage,  and  H.R. 12134  introduced  by 
Congressman  Short,  Bills  to  protect  farm  and  ranch  operators 
making  certain  land  use  changes  under  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  against  loss  of  acreage  allotments.     Senator  Young  of 
North  Dakota  introduced  an  identical  Bill,  S-3533,  and  subsequently 
offered  the  text  of  that  Bill  as  an  amendment  to  S-2759,   the  '"'heat 
Bill,  which  amendment  was  adopted  without  opposition  and  appears 
as  Title  III  in  that  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  that  the  Bill 
H.K. 12182  be  enacted  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  an  important 
contribution  toward  accomplishing  the  long-term  objectives  of  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program. 

As  this  Committee  is  well  aware,   the  principal  objective  of 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  is  to  bring  about  greater 
agricultural  stability  in  the  Great  Plains  region  through 
intensification  of  soil  and  water  conservation  measures  and 
through  encouragement  of  needed  land  use  adjustments.  The 
fluctuating  rainfall  pattern  in  the  Great  Plains  has,  from  time 
to  time,  coincided  with  extensive  cultivation  of  substandard  soils 
to  produce  "dust  bowl"  conditions  felt  throughout  the  Nation  in 
the  form  of  both  physical  and  economic  distress. 
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One  of  the  most  needed  ad justiiients  is  the  development  of 
ranches  and  farms  so  they  will  have  greatest  chance  of  economic 
survival  during  the  long  unpredictable  periods  of  low  rainfall. 
This  means  first  of  all  that  plans  for  management  must  provide 
for  maximum  conservation  of  moisture  and  provision  for  livestock 
water.     Equally  as  important,  it  means  that  land  not  suited  to 
cropping  be  devoted  to  permanent  vegetation. 

Substantial  adjustments  are  being  made  in  this  direction. 
On  more  than  4,000  farms  and  ranches  v/ith  Great  Plains  Conservation 
contracts,  about  30  percent  of  the  land  formerly  in  crops  is  being 
diverted  to  permanent  grass. 

Public  Law  1021,  which  authorizes  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program,  makes  provision  for  protecting  the  crop  allotments  on 
the  cooperating  farms  during  the  period  of  the  contract  which 
runs  for  periods  of  from  3  to  10  years.     At  the  termination  of 
these  contracts,  however,   farmers  will  have  to  again  increase 
their  acres  devoted  to  crops  if  they  are  to  maintain  these 
acreage  allotments. 

H.  R.  12182  would  aimend  Section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  extend  acreage  allotment  protection 
for  participants  in  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Progrcim  beyond 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  contract  for  an  additional  period 
equal  to  the  period  of  the  contract.     No  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  imposed  by  this  amendment. 


!Ve  believe  this  additional  time  period  for  protection  of 
acreage  allotment  would  contribute  substantially  to  maintaining 
more  of  the  diverted  cropland  in  permanent  grass.     It  will  give 
an  additional  period  for  a  new  system  of  management  under  a 
complete    conservation  plan  to  become  more  fully  established 
and  to  prove  its  value.     It  will  provide  a  longer  period  of  time 
for  each  cooperating  farmer  or  rancher  to  achieve  the  full 
benefits  of  the  new  conservation  farming  system  and  will  extend 
the  period  of  time  when  he  must  make  a  decision  about  shifting 
his  diverted  grassland  back  to  crops  to  protect  his  acreage 
allotment . 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  further  explanation 
of  our  endorsement.     ^'?e  shall  be  happy  to  provide  further 
information  or  attempt  to  answer  questions  that  Members  may 
have. 


